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MISS DANCE. 


WuHes talent united to personal charms is accompanied 
by a conduct truly correet in the youthfal candidate for 
public favor, we feel peculiar satisfaction in recotding those 
rare endowments, and in presenting to our fair countrywomen, 
to whom we chiefly devote our pages, a correct likeness of 
the attractive original, who, to her skill in the histrionic art, 
adds all the graces and accomplishments of private life. 

Miss Dance is of a very respectable and distinguished 
family; she is the daughter of Mr. Dance, once high in mu- 
sical fame ; and her uncle, Sir Nathaniel Dance, commanded 
the East-India fleet, and fought the action at that time against 
the French Admiral Linois. 

Carefully educated under the eye of a mother, fully com- 
petent to the important task of developing the mind of her 
daughter, Miss Dance, under the auspices of this watchful 
parent, was educated in that manner which would render her 
fit for that elegant society in which it was destined for her 
to move, and to adorn. She was instructed m singing by 
Madame Mara; and though Miss Dance has not appeared on 
the stage in the character of a singer, yet the great pro- 
ficiency she has attained in vocal science confers honor on 
herself, as well as on her well-famed instructress, 
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The inclination that Miss Dance evinced for the stage, we 
believe, was at first rather opposed by her family. At length 
her entreaties prevailed; and that family being intimately ac- 
quainted with the respectable Mr. Charles Kemble and his amia- 
ble wife, she was placed under their tuition, and she made her 
first appearance on any stage, on the 20th of March, 1821, at 
Covent-Garden Theatre, in The Stranger, in the part of Mrs, 
Haller; in which character, and that of Belvidera, in Venice 
Preserved, we think she excels. She has since enacted the 
part of Lady Townly, in 'The Provoked Husband; and though 
in the delineation of that character she discovers the real 
gentlewoman, yet we must say, there is, with her softness 
of countenance, a sweet, plaintive kind of manner about 
Miss Dance, that makes us give the preference to her in 
tragedy. 


Od 








FRIEND TO THE POOR, 


Durine the great scarcity, or rather high price, of provi- 
sions in 1800, the Earl of Warwick distinguished himself for 
bis humane interposition between the farmers under his im- 
mediate influence, and the starving poor. Finding his in- 
janctions disregarded, he sent the following circular letter 
to his tenants :— 

“ This is to acquaint you, that I view your past and pre- 
sent conduct with abhorrence, After the total disregard which 
you have already shown to my particular request, it would 
not become me to renew it, if I had not been compelled by 
the miserably distressed condition of the poor actually starv- 
ing. I therefore hereby declare it to be my unalterable re- 
solution to provide another tenant for the farm you now oc- 
capy as soon asI can legally do so, unless you will directly 
engage to bring your grain to market, and to sell it there 
as such reasonable price as may enable your fellow-crea- 
tures to exist, while it leaves you more profit than you have 
any title to claim as a tenant. Waswick,’ 
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MARRIAGE; 
A TALE, 


PPP??? 


Far off; I'll but remember this 
As some dark vanish’d dream of sleep. 





NOTWITHSTANDING every exertion that De Courcy could 
make, it was not till quite late in the evening that he reached 
N—. Apprehensive of alarming Agnes, he resolved upon en- 
deavoring to gain some information of her situation before 
he attempted to see her, and to apprize her in as cautious 
a manner as possible of his arrival. Unable, however, to 
repress his anxiety, he resolved to hover round the dwel- 
ling that contained his best treasure, and gain the earliest 
intelligence of her himself. Accordingly alighting from the 
chaise a short distance from N—, he hastily struck down 
the path which led to the cottage, and was in a few moments 
before it. The night was cloudy, and the thick foliage of 
the spreading elms effectually screened him from observation. 
A light was in the chamber of Agnes, and he distinctly per- 
ceived through the drapery, the figure of a person passing 
to and fro:—his heart beat with violence. ‘ Agnes, Agnes,”’ 
cried he, involuntarily stretched his arms forwards, “does 
no secret feeling apprise you of my proximity to you, or 
have you for ever discarded me alike from your remembrance 
and your affection.” He advanced a few paces nearer, and 
laid his hand upon the little gate that led to the entrance ; 
to his surprise, it instantly yielded to his touch, and he 
now observed lights in the other parts of the house, though 
no persons were discernable. Alarmed at such an unusual 
appearance, he without further consideration approached the 
garden door, which he also found only partly closed. No 
sound whatever broke the silence that appalled him, and, 
looking anxiously round, and perceiving no one, he ascended 
with a gentle but rapid step the staircase, at the head of 
which was the apartment of Agnes. Here he paused, for a 
a different voice than that which he expected met his ear; 
a slight touch instantly threw open the door, and conceal- 
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ing himself quickly in the shade of an opposite passage, he 
had there a full view of all that was passing, without in- 
curring any risk of being discovered himself. 

The scene before him was calculated to rend his heart 
with feelings almost too severe to be borne. Pale as the 
pillow on which she rested, and almost without motion, lay 
his once-blooming Agnes; her eyes were raised as if in fer- 
vent prayer, and her hands clasped upon her bosom. By 
her side knelt the venerable protestant minister of N—. The 
silver locks that shaded his aged brow were thrown back, 
and displayed the deep grief that marked his countenance, 
while his unsteady voice, and the occasional tear that fell 
upon the sacred volume that he held in his trembling band, 
evinced the emotion that shook his frame. At the feet were 
the two weeping attendants, whose more audible sobs some- 
times drew the reproving look of the holy man. The solemn 
benediction ended, they retired, and left Lefroy alone with 
their mistress. Slowly rising, he stood for a few minutes 
contemplating the gentle sufferer before him, and then, in 
a faltering voice, said, “A blessing, indeed, that admits of 
no increase, I trust, awaits you. Alas! I ought rather to 
mourn that my own sojourn in this world of woe is lenght- 
ened, than that thine is shortened; but nature pleads against 
the decree, and when youth and virtue fall like thine, this 
earth becomes a desert, and the gentlest and the sternest 
breast alike are made to bleed.” 

‘‘ That I possess no desire to live,” returned Agnes, in 
a voice whose tones vibrated on the heart of De Courcy, 
in a manner that nearly suspended animation, “I cannot 
own, though, I trust, I am perfectly resigned to the will of 
Him whose decrees are ever merciful as just. There are 
feelings here,” said she, pressing her bosom, “ that cannot 
be totally subdued. The pure ties of conjugal love are 
hard to be broken; the wife and mother still clings to the 
objects of her dearest affections, and while she meekly sub- 
mits her spirit to Him who gave it, she finds that to part 
from them is bitter indeed.”’ 

“Then you entirely forgive your misguided husband?” 
cried the venerable Lefroy. 

“ There needs no forgiveness,” replied Agnes, ‘‘ where there 
is no resentment. He is my husband—” she paused, , but 
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recovering herself, she pointed to her delicate hand, and 
added, “In the circle of this small ring lie many duties, 
but few privileges. When this made me De Courcy’s, every 
selfish passion was banished from my breast, I vowed to 
love, to honor, and obey him, and I have performed my vow ; 
yet think not that I ascribe any peculiar merit to myself 
in having done so; had I done less, I had been unworthy 
of the sacred name of wife, and a severer pang than that 
which now fills my bosom must have been mine.” 

‘ Alas!” sighed Lefroy, ‘‘ that he had been more deserv- 
ing of such a treasure.” 

‘‘Oh! say not so,” returned Agnes, “ but rather exclaim 
with me, ‘Alas! that vice should find a place where only 
virtue was intended to inhabit.’ De Courcy has many noble, 
many excellent qualities,” 

“ You have suffered yourself to perceive no others,” said 
Lefroy. 

“Nor ought I, sir,” replied Agnes; ‘let no woman en- 
deavor to discover the imperfections of her husband; they 
are sufliciently painful when they obtrude themselves on her 
notice, and every feeling mind must consider the conviction 
of guilt as the destruction of personal happiness; but I 
know the heart of my Arthur, and well am I assured, that 
his present wretched connexion will not long confine him 
in its disgraceful trammels. He will assuredly again seek 
this spot. Oh! then my kind and only friend, if, as I be- 
lieve, these feelings are for death, receive, I conjure yoo, 
the penitent; bear my last blessing to him, my last prayer——” 
Her voice faltered, and the drops of suppressed anguish 
trickled down her pallid cheek; but in a few moments 
she resumed. ‘‘ Lay me with my poor babe, and may a 
father’s tears of contrition and regret bedew our grave.” 

De Courcy had insensibly crept nearer and nearer; bat 
at these words he was unable to repress a groan. She started. 
“How weak I am,” she exclaimed, “ the slightest noise 
awakens an emotion and creates a hope that, alas! ends 
only in disappointment. Oh! that I could see him once 
more. De Courcy—my husband! must I then call on yoa 
in vain!” Asshe uttered this, she extended her feeble arms 
as if to him. This was more than- he could bear; forgetful 
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of all. consequences, he precipitated himself towards the bed. 


“My Agnes!” he exclaimed, sinking beside her. “ Rash, 
inconsiderate man,” cried Lefroy, endeavoring to remove him, 
‘<will you completely destroy her? learn at least to curb 
your emotions, and hasten not the hour which your former 
cruelty has only made too near.” “ Desist, old man,” re- 
~“tarned De Courcy with unusual vehemence, endeavoring to 
disengage himself from his hold, “ nor urge me to forget 
what is due to your situation. She is mine again, and no 
power on earth shall divide us.” ‘‘ That which is above 
has already, I fear, exerted its authority,” cried Lefroy, in 
a burst of sorrow. De Courcy started up; she indeed lay 
te all appearance dead; but it was but temporary insensibity, 
and roused by the motion he made, she again opened her 
eyes, and recognising the beloved of her heart, she with all 
the energy she was capable of, clasped her arms around 
his neck. Fearful of the effect of such emotion, Lefroy would 
once more have separated them; but Agnes perceiving his 
intent, gently entreated him to forbear. “ Be not afraid,” 
she softly murmured, “ De Courey restored, I can support 
any thing—leave me not then,” she added to him, almost 
convulsively grasping him. 

‘‘ Never, never!” he exclaimed, straining her still closer 
to his breast. Lefroy suffered them for some minutes to re- 
mam “ndisturbed, and then having prepared a cordial, the 
necessity of which he was fully aware, he approached them. 
“ Be at least guided by prudence then,” said he, ‘‘ remem- 
ber, my dear and once tractable patient, that all your hopes 
depend upon your obtaining rest, and be not less mistress 
of yourself in the hour of promised happiness than you were 
in that of misery—take this, therefore, and endeavor to com- 
pose yourself, and we, in the mean time, will watch by your 
side.” Agnes prepared ‘to obey; but when she received 
from De Courcy the cup which he had taken from Lefroy, 
the thought of how often she had missed his attentions, and 
of her late forlorn condition, forcibly struck, and awoke 2 
powerful sensation. She pressed his hand to her lip, and 
while‘a ‘smile of unutterable tenderness and delight irradiated 
her pale countenanee, the tear trembled in her eloquent 
eye. ‘De Couroy fully understood its meaning,. but eonceal- 
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ing that he did so, he took no further notice of the circum- 
stance, than locking her hand in his; and seating himself by 
her side. 

Scarcely daring to breathe lest he should disturb her, he 
kept his eyes constantly fixed upon her. He had now both 
leisure and opportunity to mark the effect of his criminal 
desertion, and the past and present passed in fearful review 
before him. Sometimes his emotions became almost uncon- 
trollable, and had it not been for the occasional look of Le- 
froy, which restored him to a degree of self-possession, he 
would have found it impossible to preserve the necessary 
silence and inaction imposed on him. Agnes in the mean 
time slept tolerably composed; the morning had already 
dawned, andthe bright beams of the sun had filled the apart- 
ment, when, with a slight start, she awoke, and immediately 
met the anxious gaze of De Courcy. ‘ My beloved!” she 
cried, in fond, but feeble accents. ‘‘ Can you, will you then,” 
murmured he, sinking into her embrace, “ receive me? but, 
oh! in what a state do I find you! should I loose you, Ag- 
nes, what is to become of me? a double murderer, where 
shall I hide my guilty head?” “ You will not, I trust, lose 
me,” returned Agnes; “your presence will restore fresh 
strength; but I am at present too weak to bear any retro- 
spect on the past; let us then look only to the future, and 
the hope that my sufferings have found an end, shall be my 
best medicine.”’ ‘They are, I trust, indeed, at an end,” 
cried De Courcy, ‘‘ I have, alas! little cause to depend upon 
my own resolution, but I think my heart has received a 
lesson which no temptation hereafter will ever make me for- 
get.” ‘I trust so too,” cried Lefroy, “ but acknowledgment 
of error is not improvement, though it is a principal step 
towards it, and he that has once inhaled the pestilential 
gales of unlawful passion must long learn to suspect his own 
weakness. With such an example, however, before you, and 
with such incentives to virtue, I trust I shall yet see you 
as becomes the husband of such a wife. Farewell, dear 
lady,” continued he, turning to Agnes, “ with a nurse as 
you now possess, you can well spare my attendance, yet I 
shall not give up my post entirely, but shall see you as of- 
ten as my other duties will permit. Be cautious, however, 
lest you should be obliged to make an exchange, which I 
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es 
cannot flatter myself will be an agreeable one to you.” 
Agnes returned his placid smile, and assuring him of her 
obedience to his injunctions, she affectionately bade him 
adieu. Though thus interdicted from giving free vent to all 
the feelings of their hearts, the short conversations that they 
ventured occasionally to hold relieved both. De Courcy 
never left the side of his Agnes, but by every attention in 
his power, sought to make some reparation for the sufferings 
he had caused her, while the countenance of the latter more 
forcibly than words declared the happiness his presence im- 
parted. 





REWARD OF CONSTANCY. 


Mr. Morier, in-his journey through Persia, relates an 
anecdote of the Serdar of Ecrivan, which is bighly creditable 
to him, and shows that the most brutal of men are some- 
times capable of a humane or generous action. The Ser- 
dar, who amused himself from the windows of his palace in 
shooting the asses of the peasants who happen to be going 
along the road, in one of his predatory excursions into 
Georgia, made prisoner, and placed in his harem a Georgian 
maid, who had been betrothed to a fine youth. The youth 
followed her to Ecrivan, and having made known his ar- 
rival to her, they managed to escape for a short distance, 
but their steps were retraced, and they were brought back. 
The lover was ordered to leave Ecrivan; and as he was 
crossing the Zengui, a river which flows between high pre- 
cipices, his mistress espied him from the top of one of the 
banks, and immense as the height was, threw herself down, 
determining either to join him, or to die in the attempt 
Her fall was broken by the intervention of some willows, 
and she was taken up much bruised, though not dangerously 
hurt. ‘To the honor of the Serdar, he did not carry his ty- 
ranny further, but restored the couple to each other, gave 
them their liberty, and ordered them safe conduct to their 
homes. 
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MARIAN MELFORT; 
A TALE FOR SPINSTERS. 
(Continued from page 77.) 





A FIRST CONQVEST. 


NoTWITHSTANDING my father’s anxious wish to prevent 
my imbibing a prepossession against a mother-in-law, merely 
for the reason of her being such, the mischief was already 
done, for’ several of my schoolfellows were similarly circum- 
stanced, and did not fail to assure me that I should soon 
find a material difference in my father’s behaviour towards 
me. Impressed with this idea, I returned to my home with 
spirits less buoyant than usual, and a spirit prepared to re- 
sist every species of oppression. Mrs. Crawford received 
me with a warmth which for a time made me feel that the 
sentiments I harbored were unjust and illiberal; she took 

every opportunity of drawing out, and praising my talents 
‘ before her husband, and though upon other occasions, when 
' she requested me to perform any little domestic office for 
her, and found me both ignorant and unwilling, she never 
failed to answer my father’s enquiries of how I acquitted 
myself with ‘*Tolerably well, Mr. Crawford, considering her 
inexperience in these matters; Marian has sufficient capa- 
city to accomplish well whatever she undertakes, and as 
my tasks are rather different from those she has been ac- 
customed to, I make no doubt of her proficiency, when she 
once perceives their utility.” ‘ She is old enough to per- 
ceive it now,” was usually his reply, and that with a de- 
gree of seriousness which was not altogether agreeable to 
me, for my pride took alarm, and I fancied I read in such 
remarks a wish that I should relinquish those elegant ac- 
complishments which had cost me so much time and trouble 
e in acquiring, and by making myself useful to Mrs Craw- 
ford, leave her more leisure for enjoying herself. Such at 
least was the construction I put upon his words and looks, 
and I therefore obstinately determined that I would never 
submit to such a degradation, especially as my father’s cir- 
cumstances rendered it wholly unnecessary that I should 
be required to do any thing but what was perfectly to my 
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own taste. Upon my expressing this opinion to Mrs. Craw- 
ford, she gave me what I then considered a very harsh 
and unnecessary rebuke, in nearly these words—“TI cannot 
wonder at your thinking as you do, Miss Crawford, con- 
sidering the education which has been injudiciously bestowed 
upon you; but I, who have seen much of the vicissitudes 
of fortune, am aware, that such occupation as you now re- 
gard with contempt, may, at some future period of your life, 
be found servicable, if not necessary. However, itis not my 
wish to make your temporary residence at home a season 
of mortification to you, and shall only observe, that I give 
up the point now, in the hope that, when your education 
is completed according to your father’s plan, and you te- 
turn to be placed under my superintendence, you will sub- 
mit to such arrangements as I may deem it expedient to 
make in regard to the disposal of your time without alter- 
cation, which cannot fail to make an unpleasant impression 
upon all parties.” 

From that time, Mrs. Crawford troubled me with no more 
lectures, and we parted with every appearance of cordiality 
and good-will. Another year was passed at school, at the 
expiration of which, J was finally recalled. A few months 
previous to this, however, an incident occurred which I must 
mention here, some of the consequences of which I did not 
at the time confide even to you. You may recollect, that 
a party of strolling players came into the town, and soli- 
cited Mrs. B.’s patronage. The young ladies were unani- 
mous in requesting her to indulge them with a sight of the 
performance, to which she at length consented. Our party 
filled two boxes, and these were in the most conspicuous 
part of the theatre, that is to say, of the spacious barn 
fitted up for the occasion. The play fixed on was Douglas, 
and the principal performer a young man of promising abi- 
lities and considerable personal attraction. To me, who never 
witnessed any dramatic representation, the whole was un- 
speakably interesting, and my feelings were so powerfully 
excited, that when Norval fell, I uttered a scream which 
drew every one’s attention, and fell into strong hysterics. 
The bustle occasioned by my removal, fora time suspended 
the performance, and though several of our companions ac- 
cused me of affectation, I can assure you, my emotion was 
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jnvoluntary and uncontrollable. Would it had been other- 
wise, or that I had possessed more self command! For 
two or three days, our conversation turned chiefly on the 
play and the performers, every one agreed that the young 
man who played Norval, and whose name appeared by the 
bills to be Beverly, was uncommonly handsome, while T, 
perhaps, more sensible of his attractions than any of you, 
said the least on the subject, fearing that I should draw 
upon myself the ridicule of my companions; but my thoughts 
dwelt upon him incessantly, and you may recollect how often 
I tried by indirect means to lead you to the topic I most 
wished to hear discussed. 

A few days afterwards, as I was going up strairs to dress, 
one of the housemaids met me, and perceiving I was alone, 
slipped a piece of paper into my hands, saying, in a whis- 
per, “‘ For God’s sake, Miss, do not let any of the young 
ladies see it, or I shall lose my place.” Before I could make 
any reply, she tripped down stairs, and I, filled with asto- 
nishment, hurried to my chamber, impatient to peruse a note 
so strangely delivered. It ran thus— 

“The amiable sensibility you displayed the other evening, 
has inspired me with sentiments, which 1 have reason to 
fear will be deemed too presumptuous, I will, therefore, for 
the present, be silent on a subject which might give offence, 
circumstanced as I now am; but a time may come when 
the cloud which obscures my destiny shall disperse, and the 
bright sun of hope gild my future prospects; till then, it 
will be some consolation to my agitated mind to be as- 
sured that your health has not suffered through the inten- 
sity of feeling you then evinced. One line from you will 
set my heart at ease; condescend thus far, I entreat you, 
to relieve the fears of your devoted NorRVAL,” 

How can I describe the emotion with which I perused 
this billet! Young, romantic, and a stranger to all the arts 
which are practised to ensnare the silly and confiding fe- 
male heart, I believed every word of this, and was de- 
lighted with the guarded delicacy and unassuming diffidence 
with which my admirer addressed me. It never occured to 
me that there could be any impropriety in my acceding to 
4 request so humbly urged; and I immediately set about 
giving the answer required; but the difficulty I found in 
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executing my purpose was greater than I had anticipated, 
An innate feeling of modesty prevented my expressing what 
I really felt, and a mere civil reply I thought too repul- 
sive. It was therefore a long time before I could suc. 
ceed in framing such a reply as would be likely to an- 
swer the expectation of the ardent Norval, without com- 
promising my own dignity. At length I was obliged to sa- 
tisfy myself with the following note :— 


“Sir, 
‘‘J feel highly flattered by your obliging enquiries, and 


as you are pleased to express such extreme solicitude re- 
specting my health, I beg to assure you, that my indisposition 
was but temporary, and that I feel no ill effects from it, 
except the shame of having exposed myself to such general 


observation. “* Your obliged, 
6“ M. C Rad 


This was delivered to the gentleman by the trusty house- 
maid, who had been bribed by him to aid his purpose, and 
I soon received the following :— F 


“‘ Grateful as I feel for your condescension in complying 
with my first request, I am still dissatisfied. Will you par- 
don my boldness in begging you to indulge me with an in- 
terview. I have much to say, and on your compliance will 
depend my happiness or misery ;—I dare not trust more 
upon paper. I am aware, that surrounded as you are by 
observers, the difficulty you would find in granting ‘his 
favor must be great, but [ think I could devise the means, 


if you feel the slightest inclination to oblige me. 
** NORVAL.” 


This note occasioned me the greatest perplexity. I felt 
conscious that I was acting wrong in thus encouraging the 
attentions of a stranger, and entering into a clandestine cor- 
respondence, yet vanity, and a love of conquest natural to 
the female breast, made me turn a deaf ear to the sugges- 
tions of prudence, and though I was a thousand times on 
the point of confiding my important secret to you, a dread 
of your advising me to relinquish the cérrespondence de- 
terred me, and my triumph in having a lover at the age of 
fifteen was but half complete, since I dared not venture to 
make it known, After some deliberation, my inclination got 
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the better of my judgment, and 1 watched an opportunity of 
consulting Susan, whose significant looks gave me _ intima- 
tion that she had something to communicate, and I learnt 
from her, that Mr. Beverly was impatiently expecting my 
answer. 

‘But how could it be managed, Susan?” I enquired, he- 
sitatingly, ‘“‘you know I am never permitted to go out 
alone, and should Mr. Beverly venture to call and enquire 
for me, my governess must be present. It is quite impos- 
sible for me to see him, even if it were proper I should do 
so; and, indeed, I am so young.” ‘* Why as to that there, 
miss,” returned the obsequious Abigail, “ you know best, to 
be sure; but for my part, [ should think there was no great 
barm in just speaking to a young man, and such a nice 
young man too as Mr. Beverly. Ah! miss, it you could 
but hear him talk! such language as he uses! I purtest it 
is quite different from common meu, and he is so sinuating, 
I am sure he must bea gentleman born, and only acts plays 
for his own amusement; and as to your being so young, 
why, lawk-a-mercy! though your father does keep you at 
school, you are not to think yourself a baby all your life, 
such a fine grown young lady as you are; why, 1 have known 
many in my time who were married before they were six- 
teen. But perhaps you don’t like him?’ “ Not like Be- 
verly!” I indiscreetly exclaimed, with a sigh, “ oh! Susan, 
I like him but too well;—but what can I do?’ ‘ Only 
say that you will see him, and it will make him so happy, 
I am sure he will be ready to eat me, when I take bim 
the news.” Thus did this ignorant and artful girl play upon 
my credulity, and encourage me in an attachment, which 
at that that time was both absurd and dangerous, reprehen- 
sible, indeed, is the girl who makes a confidant of a do- 
mestic. Though I had sense enough to understand that her 
motives for urging me to a step which my judgment con- 
demned, were not wholly disinterested, I could not but feel 
gratified by her remark, that I had no longer the appear- 
ance of a child; and I felt an irrisistible curiosity to hear 
how Beverly could talk, while my infatuation rcadily led me 
to believe that he was indecd of superior rank to what his 
present situation made him appear, and in this conclusion 
1 was partly justified by the insinuation thrown out in his 
VOL. XIV.—8, 1. R 
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first. letter. Susan, I believe, too faithfully reported to him 
what had passed, for she very soon found an opportunity of 
communicating to me the plan agreed on between her and 
Beverly for the desired interview. ‘ To-morrow I will ask 
leave to go out, miss, at five o’clock; you must pretend to 
have a bad head-ach, and then you will be allowed to lig 
downim your own room, The dancing-master will be here, 
you know, so there will be nobody in the way to trouble 
you, and I will come up to your room, and you can pnt 
on my clothes and bonnet, and go out without being no- 
ticed ;—but you must be sure not to stay long. Mr. Beverly 
will be at the end of the street.” This plan was, indeed, 
a master-piece of contrivance, but the invention was chiefly 
Beverly’s, whose profession necessarily made him master of 
all those intriguing arts with which our dramatic pieces 
abound. My fears were, however, extreme; “Suppose any 
one should come up, while I am absent, Susan,” said I. 
‘* Oh! never fear,” she replied, “I will darken the room, 
and pretend to be asleep.” Overruled by her persuasions, 
1 consented, and with a mixture of eagerness and appre- 
hension which gave to my frame the appearance that in- 
disposition I was reyuired to feign, I waited the appointed 
hour for entering on a scheme replete with peril, and which, 
should detection await me, must overwhelm we with con. 
fusion and disgrace. : 








(To be continued.) 


HUNTING A DUKE. 


Fee late Duke of Bridgewater commonly resided at his 
house in Lancashire, in order to be near and superintend 
his canals and navigation concerns. He was accustomed to 
rise early, to take a dish of chocolate in haste, generally 
standing, and then go out to his workmen, with whom he 
staid till nearly dinner-time. About a quarter before five, 
liv came to dress, and exactly at five his dinner was upon 
the table. His usual companion at the table was Mr. Gil- 
bert, his steward, and his regular potation was a bottle of 
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SY ate 
wine. At nine, he was accustomed to call for his coffee; 
after which, for a short time, he retired into another apart- 
ment, giving time for the table to be cleared, the windows 
opened, and the cloth laid for supper. This meal was 
brought up at ten o’clock; the Duke finished another bot- 
tle after it, and then retired to bed. 

Mr. Gilbert was almost his only guest, except a particn- 
lar friend might be staying with him upon special invitation. 
Lord Thurlow was one of these occasional visitors, as well 
as Mr. Rigby, who sometimes stayed with him for weeks to- 
sether. The Duke was a very shy man, and much disliked 
general society; and was either denied to morning visitors, 
or contrived to slip out of the way when any one called 
upon him. The clergyman of his parish, Mr. Kenyon, who 
had some particular business with him respecting the tithes 
of the parish, had often tried to gain admittance to him, 
but in vain;—his Grace was very busy, or he was told he 
was not at home. Determined, however, to have an imter- 
view with him, Mr. K. called at a very early hour im the 
morning, thinking he should by this plan be certain of 
finding the Duke at home; but still he was disappointed, 
the servant giving the customary answer, that his Grave 
was gone out. Mr. Kenyon, fully assured that this was not 
the case, loitered about the house, that he might catch its 
noble owner when he quitted it. In a short time, he per- 
ceived his Grace slip out of a back door. Mr. K. did not 
shew himself, lest the Duke seeing him, might slip in again, 
but kept his eye upon him till he saw him cross the field, and 
take his way to his navigation. He then walked hastily 
after the object of his pursuit; but not being able to con- 
ceal himself, was soon discovered by the Duke, who per- 
ceiving he must be overtaken, instantly took to his heels. 
Mr. K. did the same. They both ran stoutly for some time, 
till the Duke seeing he had the worst of the course, tarned 
aside, and jumped into a saw-pit. He was followed in a 
trice into this place of refuge by his pursuer, who imme- 
diately exclaimed, ‘“‘ Now, my Lord Duke, I have you.” His 
Grace burst into a fit of laughter, and all the business of 
the tythe was quickly and amicably settled. 





ANON TEE 
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CURIOUS LETTER 
FROM LADY COMPTON TO HER LORD. 





Ir has been said by one of the learned, (speaking of « 
man taking to himself a rib) that “he that will keep a 
monkey, must be content to pay for all the China he may 
break.” This observation was, of course, intended to apply 
to those fond swains, whe, hurried away by an impetuous 
passion, or the supposed advantages of family connection, 
are induced to enter into the matrimonial engagement with 
a gay and expensive female, without duly considering whe- 
ther their financial resources are likely to prove adequate 
to the extravagant habits of the lady, to whom they become 
yoked for life. 

I shall not, I trust, be charged with undue severity upon 
the fair sex by recognizing a fact which few persons will 
be disposed to deny, viz. that there are unfortunately too 
many of our fair dames, whose chief aim and object appears 
to be to squander away in frivolous fashions and idle pa- 
rade, the full extent of the income derived from the fortunes 
which they have brought their husbands. It would, indced, 
be a fortunate circumstance for some of the Benedictine or- 
der, were their cara sposas content to dissipate only that 
portion which they may be led to consider exclusively their 
own; but onthe other hand, asin love affairs, ‘‘ every Jack 
has his Jill,’ so, it is to be feared, that in the matter of 
extravagant living, many a Jill has her Jack, and then, to 
use. another old saying, “ the candle is lighted at both ends,” 
and forms a most delectable accompaniment to the Hyme- 
neal torch. 

Were it not that the present observations are intended to 
bear only upon the subject of female expenditure, and to 
shew, by the introduction of a curious antique epistie, that 
our fore-mothers were not at all deficient in their taste for 
enjoying the good things of this world, and a predilection 
for getting rid of “the root of all evil,” (though, perhaps, 
with somewhat more of discretion than the ladies of the pre- 
sent day), a great deal might be said upon the extravagant 
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and dissipated: habits of our modern dandies and exquisites 
of the other sex, or rather of the doubtful gender, but which 
must be reserved for a future oceasion. 

The following letter was written about the year 1617, by 
a rich city heiress, the daughter of Sir John Spencer, whom 
tradition reports to have been carried off from her father’s 
house at Canonbury, Islington, in a baker’s-basket, by the 
contrivance of William, the second Lord Compton, who mar- 
ried her, and from which match, the present family of the 
Marquis of Northampton is lineally descended. 





J.N. 
“ My sweete Life, 

“Now I have declared to you my mind for the settling 
of your state, [ suppose that it were best for me to bethink 
or consider with myself what allowance were meetest for 
me. For considering what care I have had of your estate, 
and how respectfully I dealt with those, which, both by the 
laws of God, of nature, and of civil polity, wit, religion, go- 
vernment, and honesty, you, my dear, are bound to, I pray 
and beseech you to grant me £1600 per annum, quarterly 
to be paid. 

“ And I would (besides that allowance for my apparel) 
have £600 added yearly, (quarterly to be paid) for the per- 
formance of charitable workes, and those things I would 
not, neither will be, accountable for. 

“ Also, I will have three horses for my own saddle, that 
none shall dare to lend or borrow; none lend but 1, none 
borrow but you. 

‘‘ Also 1 would have two gentlewomen, lest one should be 
sick, or have some other lett; also, believe that it is an in- 
decent thing for a gentlewoman to stand mumping alone, 
when God hath blessed their lord and lady with a good 
estate. 

“ Also, when I ride a hunting or hawking, or travel from 
one house to another, I will have them attending; so, for 
either of those said women, I must and will have for either 
of them a horse. 

“Also, I will have six or eight gentlémen; and I will 
have my two coaches, one lined with velvet to myself, with 
four very fair horses; and a coach for my women, lined 
with sweete cloth, one laced with gold, the other with scar- 
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let, and laced with watched lace and silver, with four good 
horses. 

“ Also I will have two coachmen; one for my own coach, 
the other for my women’s. 

“ Also, at any time when I travel, 1 will be allowed not 
only caroches and spare horses for me and my women, but 
I will bave such carriages as shall be fitting for all, or- 
derly, not pestering my things with my women’s, nor their's 
with chambermaids, nor their’s with washmaids. 

‘¢ Also, for laundresses when I travel, I will have them 
sent away before with the carriages, to see all safe; and the 
chambermaids I will have go before with the greens*, that 
the chambers may be ready sweete and cleane. 

“Also, for that it is indecent to crowd up myself with 
my gentleman-usher in my coach, I will have him to have 
a convenient horse, to attend me cither in city, or in coun- 
try; and I must have two footmen; and my desire is, that 
you defray all the charges for me. 

“ And for myself, beside my yearly allowance, I would 
have twenty gowns of apparel; six of them excellent good 
ones, eight of them for the country, and six of them very 
excellent good ones. 

‘‘ Also, I would have to put in my purse £2,000, and 
£200, and so for you to pay my debts. 

“‘ Also, I would have £6,000 to buy me jewels, and £4,000 
to buy me a pearl chain. 

‘“‘ Now, seeing I am so reasonable unto you, I pray you 
to find my children apparel and their schooling; and also 
my servants (men and women) their wages. 

‘* Also, I will have my houses furnished, and all my lodg- 
ing chambers to be suited with all such furniture as is fit, 
as beds, stools, chairs, suitable cushions, carpets, silver warm- 
ing pans, cupboards of plate, fair hangings, and such like; 
so, formy drawing-chambers, in all houses, I will have them 
delicately furnished, both with hangings, couch, canopy, glass, 
carpet, chair-cushions, and all things thereunto belonging. 

“* Also my desire is, that you would pay all my debts, build 





* It was the custom in former times to strew the floor with green 


rushes.—See Struti’s Manners and Customs of the People of England, 
Vol. III. p. 72. 
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Ashby House, and purchase lands, and lend no money (as 
you love God) to the Lord Chamberlain, who would have 
all, perhaps, your life from you. Remember his son, my 
Lord Walden, what entertainment he gave me when you 
were at Tilt-yard. If you were dead, he said, he would be 
a husband, a father, a brother, and he said, he would marry 
me. I protest, I grieve to sce the poor man have so little 
witte and honesty, to use his friend so vilely. Also he fed 
me with untruths concerning the Charter-house; but that 
is the least; he wished me much harm—you know him; God 
keep you and me from such as he is! 

“So now that I have declared to you what I would have, 
and what that is I would not have, I pray, that when you 
be an Earl, to allow me £1,000 more than I now desire, 
and double attendance. 





‘Your loving Wife, 
* Eviza Compton.” 


ORIGIN OF THE SLAVE TRADE. 


It will to some appear singular that the Slave Trade 
should have originated in an act of humanity; yet such was 
the fact, and it exhibits an instance of one of the best and 
most humane men being guilty of cruelty, when his mind 
was under the influence of prejudice. Barthelemi de las 
Casas, the Bishop of Chiapa, in Pera, witnessing the dread- 
ful cruelty of the Spaniards to the Indians, exerted all his 
eloquence to prevent it. He returned to Spain, and plead- 
ing the cause of the Indians before the Emperor Charles V. 
in person, suggested that their place as labourers might be 
supplied by negroes from Africa, who were then considered 
as beings under the proscription of their Maker, and fit only 
fur beasts of burden. ‘The emperor, overcome by his forci- 
bie representation, made several regulations in favor of the 
Indians; but it was not until the slavery of the African 
Negroes was substituted, that the American Indians were 
freed from the cruelty of the Spaniards. 
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ON THE UNCERTAINTY OF HISTORY. 


History not being susceptible of any demonstration, is 
only built upon probability, of which there are three degrees. 
The first is relative to all those facts that are so highly pro- 


bable, that no solid argument can be alleged to the contrary,” 


They afford a moral certainty, which fully convinces us of 
their truth. Thus, for instance, no reasonable man can de- 
ny that Cesar went to war with Pompey, and Charlemagne 
with the Saxons; that Henry IV. King of France, was ex- 
communicated by Pope Gregory XIII; and that the same 
prince was engaged in private amours. The sceptics them- 
selves will not raise any difficulty about such general facts. 
There are other facts, indeed, probable, but more plausable 
objections may be made against them. If those objections, 
however, be duly considered, they will not appear sufficient 
to make one doubt of them. This is the second degree of 
historical probability. Thus, for example, it is more probable 
that the Emperor Charles V. undertook the war of Smal- 
calde, to deprive the States of their liberty, than to punish 
those who opposed his authority, though he made use of 
this pretence. It is more probable that the same prince 
resigned the Empire and all his kingdoms, because he was 
weary of his ill fortune, than out of devotion, and to live 
a quiet life. Itis more probable that Henry VIII. resolved 
to divorce his consort, not so much out of a scruple of con- 
science, as because he was tired of her. Some historical 
facts afford a third degree of probability, which is counter- 
balanced by so many reasons equally probable, that the 
reader will find himself puzzled, and obliged to sus- 
pend his judgment. Thus one may dispute on both sides, 
whether there ever was a Pope Joan. The different accounts 
we find in historians of Mary, Queen of Scots, make it very 
difficult to judge of the matter. 

It is with historical phenomena as with those of nature. 
We see the effects of natural powers; but their causes are 
unknown to us. In like manner, we see wars and alliances, 
kingdoms that flourish and decay; but we are ignorant of the 
true causes and secret springs of those events. Queen Eli- 
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zabeth could never be persuaded to marry: it is in vain to 
pretend to know the reason of it. Philip JI. King of Spain, 
confined his son, Don Carlos, to a prison, where he died. 
It is not known what crime he was guilty of, and whether 
his father exercised too great a severity upon him. Few 
people are ignorant of the reasons why the King of Sweden 
made war in Germany; but it is not yet known why the 
Elector of Saxony, who was the most considerable Protes- 
tant Prince in that country, could see what passed in Ger- 
mapy and Bohemia, against the Protestants, without shew- 
ing any concern for it; or why he did not side with the 
Swedes, till he found it necessary to defend his own country. 

The uncertainty of history is chiefly to be ascribed to the 
partiality of historians: most of them make it their busi- 
ness to write invectives or panegyrics. 

The Greek and Roman historians highly commend the 
most inconsiderable actions of their countrymen, but take 
no notice of their injustice and imprudence, while the noble 
exploits of the barbarians do not appear in their histories, 
If we had some written by the latter, we should, perhaps, 
admire less the Greeks and the Romans. 

The flatterers of the writers of hisiory increased in the 
following ages. The monks and the secular elergy, setting 
up for historians, cried up those princes who bestowed riches 
and honors upon them, though never so vicious and igno- 
raat of the art of reigning. On the contrary, they strived to 
give a bad character of those who kept a watchful eye over 
them, and did not persecute good men, falsely accused of 
heresy. 

The partiality of several historians discovers itself in a 
particular manner, by extolling the antiquity of their own 
nation. ©. Rudbeckins, professor of physic in the univer- 
sity of Upsal, eminently distinguished himself on that ac- 
count, by his book entitled, Atlantica. If one may believe 
him, Sweden, that cold and hyperborcan climate, is the first 
country that was inhabited after the Deluge. The famous 
Atlantica, megtioned by Plato, is no other than Sweden. 
What Homer says of the isle of Ogygia, ought to be un- 
derstood of that country. The fortunate islands, and the 
gardens of the Hesperides, must be looked for in Scandi- 
pavia, The Argonaute sailed into Sweden. The Swedish 
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language is the most ancient; and the Greeks borrowed their 
letters from the Swedes. 

Where isa there a writer that does not favor his own sect! 
The Protestant historians are not free from this fault; and 
because religion has a great influence upon men, partiality 
does much more prevail in ecclesiastical history than in 
any other. 

The hatred and animosity of several historians are also 
a great cause of the uncertainty of history. Every body 
knows how many calumnies have been vented by the Ro- 
man Catholies against Luther and Calvin. The Protestants, 
on the other sid2, are to apt to believe many things disad- 
vantageous to the Church of Rome. 

To give some instance of it, it is said, that Pope Leo X. 
spoke these words to Cardinal Bembo, upon his alleging a 
passage of the Gospel—“ It is well known what singular 
advantage that fable of Christ has been to us.” This is to 
be found in Mornzus’s Mystery of Iniquity. A vast number 
of other writers have inserted the same passage in their 
works without quoting any author for it, but our country- 
man, John Bale. The testimony of such a writer can be of 
no weight upon such an occasion; as the Roman Catholics 
would make themselves ridiculous, if, in order to prove an 
historical fact disadvantageous to the Protestants, they should 
quote a writer who forsook the Protestant religion to em- 
brace their’s. In like manner, the Protestants cannot, ac- 
cording to the rules of equity, allege the testimony of John 
Bale, who, being a Carmelite friar, turned Protestant, and 
wrote several books against the Church of Rome. 

Malice and calumny do more contribute to the uncertainty 
of history than the most shameful flatteries. The arts of a 
flattering historian may easily be discovered, for he repre- 
sents men not such ‘as they are, but such as they should 
be; and forms to himself an idea of virtue and perfection 
that exist no where. But an historian well skilled in the 
art of slandering, will easily be credited; for men are na- 
turally more inclined to believe the faults @f others than 
their good qualities. Beside flatterers are looked upon as 
men of a servile spirit, and are very much despised ; whereas 
a cunning satyrist imposes upon the reader, who fancies that 
his bold way of writing proceeds from his love for truth, 
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which makes him dwell upon the faults of great men. Though 
Tiberius and Nero were far from being good princes, yet 
many things have been said of them, that are either false 
or excusable, Trajan is very much commended; and yet, 
not to mention his drunkenness, he did many imprndent 
things. The words spoken by that Emperor to a Centurion, 
when he delivered his sword to him—* Accept of this sword, 
to use it for or against me, according as I govern well or 
ill,” are commonly alleged as a remarkable instance of his 
clemency ; but nothing could be more imprudent, as by that 
means he made the Centurion his judge, and in some re- 
spect, even Emperor. The great liberality of that prince to 
the learned was the reason why they bestowed so many en- 
comiums upon him. 

Fear is another cause of the uncertainty of history. Many 
historians are afraid of speaking the truth, and frequently 
disguise matters of fact. Camden did not think fit that the 
second part of his history should come out in his life-time. 
Not to mention a few more, Procopius declares, in the be- 
ginning of his Secret History, that he durst not write a true 
history of Justinian and Theodora whilst they were alive. 

Historians relate many things of which they are not suf- 
ficiently informed, or only grounded upon a common report. 
Those who write the history of ancient times follow the old 
historians; and it is no easy thing for them to distinguish 
truth from falsehood. The wisest men are not always free 
from prejudices, and therefore it is not to be expected that 
any historian should write with perfect impartiality. Be- 
sides, no historian, though ever so sincere, can procure a 
suflicient knowledge of all circumstances; and yet the ig- 
norance of a small particular may occasion a great error 
in history; nay, the very archives out of which some histo- 
rians extract their materials, are not always to be depended 
upon, 

It is also to be observed, that historians do very much 
differ in their account of the same events, Every one writes 
for the glory of his own country, and strives to raise it above 
others. If the Carthaginians had written a History of the 
Panic War, we should find in it many things contrary to 
what we read in Livy. 

It may be concluded from all these observations, that 
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wise man will read history not so much to be exactly in- 
formed of the truth of former events, as to know the cha- 
racter of historians, and to get a more perfect knowledge of 
human nature whereby he may be able to form to himself 
some rules for the conduct of his life. 

ee 


WISHART, THE SCOTCH REFORMER, 

Wuen Wishart was one time in the neighbourhood of Ayr, 
he received intelligence that a contagious distemper had 
proved very fatal in Dundee. He immediately went thither, 
that he might administer consolation to the sufferers, He 
strengthened their fortitude by the prospects which religion 
discloses; he prevented all unnecessary intercourse between 
the healthy and the sick; and he relieved the urgent wants 
of those whose severe poverty rendered the visitation of dis- 
ease duubly distressing. Such beneficence alleviating to mul 
titudes the severity of pain and the anguish of affliction. 
was repaid by the warmest gratitude; and the feelings with 
which he was now almost universally regarded, gave an 
energy to his instructions, which alike impressed the un- 
derstanding and affected the heart. His enemies, afraid to 
have recourse to open violence, attempted to assassinate him. 
A priest, impelled either by his own gloomy bigotry, or e:n- 
ployed, as has, though without any sufficient authority, been 
sarmised by Cardinal Beaton, resolved to accomplish his 
destruction. For that purpose, the priest placed himself one 
day that Wishart was preaching at the foot of the pulpit, 
with a dagger concealed under his robe. Either the agita- 
tion of his countenance, or the peculiarity of his appearance, 
‘happily fixed the attention of Wishart; and as he descended 
the steps of the pulpit, he with much presence of mind seized 
the hand which grasped the weapon intended for his destruc- 
tion, The criminal, dismayed at this intrepidity, fell at his 
feet, and acknowledged his guilt. The multitude, agitated 
and intlamed by such depravity, would at once have sacrificed 
the wretch to their resentment, had not Wishart restrained 
their violence. He clasped the culprit in his arms, that he 
might ensure his protection; and calling out to the people, 
declared, that since he had escaped injury, he ought to feel 
grateful for an incident which shewed him what he had to fear 
from the inveterate animosity of his persecutors. 
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ON THE APPLICATION OF TIME. 
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To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to morrow, 
Creeps in this petty space from day to day, 
And all our yesterdays are lighted fools, 
The way to dusky death, Macestn. 


CLP? 


We cannot imsist too forcibly on the proper application 
of time, and that the more especially, if we consider it was to 
serve this grand purpose that man was created. If any be so 
hardy as to disbelieve the assertions of Holy Writ, yet places 
confidence in the testimony of men whose writings have 
rendered their names immortal, let him take up any author 
of celebrity, and he will find the strongest arguments in favor 
of what I have advanced, recorded on almost every page. 
Among the Heathens it was a laudable custom to educate 
youth in a strict observance of the inestimable value of 
time. “I have lost a day!” exclaimed the great Roman Em- 
peror, with as much regret, as if he had been deprived of 
one half of his dominions. “ Seize on the present moment!” 
was the language of the energic, though dissolute, Horace, 
when addressing his friend, nor was he content with a com- 
mon-phrase to express the idea, but made use of coercion 
to retain an article so precious. 

It is to accustom the mind to labor, and to inure the fa- 
culties to exertion, that the classics are studied as a chan- 
nel through which to instil a love of application, and a just 
appreciation of the value of time. A student’s time may be 
fully occupied, and that in research and literature, yet it may 
be woefully mispent. This shews the necessity of a proper regu- 
lation of it; and the youth of both sexes may rest assured, that 
unless they divide the hours of the day in proportion to their 
occupations, no good can possibly result, even from the 
most unweary attention: all will be confusion and chaos, amass 
of acquirements without system or order. ‘Talents, which 
might have blazed in an orator, statesman, or patriot, fade 
before an inferior, though better regulated, genius, as ficti- 
tious light before the splendor of a meridan sun, 
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To Mrs. Gapapovt. 
Mapa, 


_ALLow me to express my gratification at the very plea- 
sant evening I passed in your society last week, at Mrs. 
Jane Allwit’s party; she, poor lady! has, like myself, long 
Jed a life of single blessedness, for so she seems to think it. 
I believe, indeed, it was from her own free choice; for she 
bad charms of person, as well as wit,in her youthful days, 
and a good fortune into the bargain. 

But I, alas! call the stigmatized appellation of an old 
bachelor, an ill-fated one. My inclination always tended to- 
wards matrimony, and my situation in life conspired with 
that predilection to bring me acquainted with numbers of 
your sex—yet—with shame and mortification do I tell it— 
though I am now upwards of fifty years of age, I never 
could ingratiate myself with any female so as to persuade 
her to take me, ‘‘ with all my imperfections on my head,” 
‘‘for better for worse.” My first attachment was to Miss Fain- 
well, to whom I paid my addresses, as an accepted lover, 
for three years; at the end of which term I was discarded, 
because I happened to quote a passage from a French av- 
thor, which says, ‘“‘ That a woman truly virtuous is not to 
be found.” I then paid my addresses to Miss Hasty, who 
abrupily dismissed me for not attending her to Vauxhall 
one evening at a moment’s notice. Miss Sensitive next at- 
tracted my regard, and the day was fixed for the celebra- 
tion of our nuptials; when being in a large party where 
the conversation happened to turn on dress, I unfortunately 
observed, that I thought ladies were very indelicate in baring 
their bosoms and backs, (as they did at that period). My 
fair mistress instantly frowned her disapprobation, and rising 
in great wrath, blushed, and left the room. In a few minutes 
a servant delivered me a note, with ‘‘ Miss Sensitive in- 
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sists on Mr. Noodle’s eternal absence from Berkely Square.” 
Miss Timid objected to my fondness for horses; and Miss 
Etiquette intimated that she would never bestow her hand 
on one that would make a dog-kennel of her drawing-room. 
Three ladies have refused me for my bilious-looking com- 
plexion ; five because I had bad teeth; seven for my want 
of generosity; and nine for my ill-manners. In short, ma- 
dam, you can form no idea of the indignities I have en- 
dured from the pride, vanity, ignorance, and caprice of the 
sex during twenty-seven years of constant attendance. At 
length, after a variety of successive slights, innumerable mor- 
tifications, repeated refusals, and the most mortifying insults, 
I determined to renounce all ideas of marriage. It was the 
poignant wit, the severity of which always terrified me, of 
Miss Allwit, that prevented me offering my hand and for- 
tune to that lady; I was therefore never deprived of that 
intelligent conversation, which now, in my old age, is the 
charm of my life. Why should we then doom ourselves to 
life’s end to a state of celibacy? You, madam, who are 
ber constant visitor, will, I trust, speak a good word for 
me. Assure her, that her situation, as well my own, is 
deplorable; persuade her, I entreat you, my dear Madam, 
to see it in that light. Offer her my humble and hearty 
services, and tell her, that I am more enamoured than ever 
with the sprightliness of her conversation and the charms 
of her person, still so fresh, so unimpaired by time. Inform 
her, that though I am fifty-seven years of age, and she not 
quite forty-nine, that my mental faculties are in high preserva- 
tion, and my health excellent, so that she need not fear be- 
ing a nurse to an old husband. That though I have a very 
bad complexion and worse teeth, yet I am tall and well 
formed; that my spirits are exccllent, and she will ever find 
me a cheerful and good-humored husband; in short, that it 
shall be my study to make her as happy as possible. For 
Heaven’s sake, then, dear Mrs. Gadabout, recommend me 
to your fair friend; tell her, that real happiness can only 
exist in the conjugal sttate; you may likewise add, as a 
farther inducement, that my fortune is as ample as her own, 
and that we shall therefore have wealth sufficient to enable 
us to live in the first style of real comfort and elegance. I 
am absolutely in raptures in calling this lovely fair one 
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mine; and I could fancy myself only nineteen. Adieu, my 
dear Madam, forget not, I beseech you, 
Your humble Servant, 
NIcHOLAsS Noop te. 


P.8. If I should be so happy as to wed Mrs. Jane Ail- 
wit through your mediation, you may not only depend upon 
having gloves and favors on the wedding day, but also a 
corner in our barouche, when we shall go to keep our wed- 
ding at the Star-and-Garter, on Richmond Hill. 


Notwithstanding Mr. Noodle’s generous promises, I must 
beg him to observe, that I never trouble myself in matri- 
monial concerns, being fully resolved never to be either a 
match-maker or a match-breaker. G. G. 

4 


My young friend the Cross-reader, as I have christened 
him, called on me this morning, and amused me by taking 
up my newspaper, and making from it the following 


CROSS-READINGS. 


The performances of Grimaldi, in the last new pantomime 
have been uncommonly applauded—by the King’s Most Ex- 
cellent Majesty in Council. 

Parliament will certainly rise soon—by desire of several 
of the nobility and gentry. 

The King of Naples is incog.—among the last brood of lions 
at Exeter Change. 

The whole Bench of Bishops—ride their own horses, pay 
or play. | 

We hear, that the honor of knighthood is to be conferred 
—on all the scavengers in and about London. 

Warm debates are expected in the House—a constant sup- 
ply fresh from Billingsgate. 

On account of the great scarcity of money—we hear there 
will be a vote of credit. 

Some persons pretend there will be a new coalition—a ce- 
ment much stronger than common glue. 

Last week there was a new ballet at the King’s Theatre 
—the dancing-dogs are really wonderful. 

Wednesday two link-boys of Covent-Garden district—kissed 
His Majesty’s hand on being appointed. 

A very beautiful lady, just turned of fifteen—drank half 
a gallon of porter at a draught, for a considerable wager. 
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REVIEW OF NEW WORKS. 


—_ 


LADY MORGAN’S ITALY. 2 vols. 4to. Colbourn and Co. 
London. 


Tuis highly entertaining and instructive work is replete 
with variety, and displays the treasures of a highly-cultivated 
and well-stored mind. A love of truth guides this lady’s re- 
searches, and shews itself inher vivid and glowing descriptions. 
Remarks, character, incident, and anecdote, follow in so rapid 
a succession, that our atiention is kept constantly on the 
alert, and our interest is excited from the commencement to 
the termination of her ladyship’s perigrinations. Lady Morgan's 
views of society have been more accurate than those of any 
other recent traveller; her engaging manners, and, above all 
other considerations, her literary fame has opened to her the 
door of continental hospitality; a circumstance that has im- 
parted that air of originality to her narration, which cha- 
racterized her Jadyship’s highly distinguished work in France. 
Its principal blemish, is, in some instances, a too keen sa- 
tire, and too strong expressions of political feeling. 


LEGEND OF ARGYLE;; or, ’Tis a Hunprep Years Siwee, 
_ 3 vols. 12mo. London, 1821. 


Tuis historical romance has just made its appearance; 
and the author shews in his pages not only an intimate ac- 
quaintance of the period in which he writes, the ever-me- 
morable rebellionin 1715, but a thorough knowledge of Scotch 
customs, manners, and prejudices. The volumes are ably 
written, and are second to none of the same class, but those 
of the celebrated author of ‘‘ Waverley;” and many of the 
passages, in our opinion, are in no way inferior to those 
of the great Northern Novelist: at all events, it must be con- 
ceded that they display a strong, sensible, and refined un- 
derstanding. Among the most popular personages presented 
to the reader, are the Duke of Argyle, and the famous un- 
daunted freebooter, Rob Roy. 


“ Argyle, the states’ whole thunder born to wield, 
And shake alike the senate and the field.” 
03 
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The author’s account of Rob Roy differs in many respects 
materially from that of (the supposed) Sir Walter Scott. There 
is also a well-known character on record introduced, Saun- 
ders Knox, a covenanting school-master and catechist, of 
Auchterblair, who loses no opportunity of detailing all the 
Latin he brought with him from St. Andrews. We must re. 
mark, that had this work preceded the one alluded to of the 
same period, drawn with such a masterly hand, it would 
have excited strong interest and admiration; but in this in- 
stance, the author labors under a disadvantage, that no time 
can remove. 














































NOTES revatinc To THE MANNERS anp CUSTOMS of 
THE CRIM TARTARS, during Four Years’ Residence 
among that people, by Mary Ho.Lperness, with illustra- 
trative plates. 12mo. London. 


Tunis pleasing little volume contains much interesting in- 
formation respecting a people of whom we have but yet a 
very circumscribed knowledge. The fair author resided at 
the village of Kangoss, in the Crimera, from the year 1806, 
to the close of that of 1810. Of course, this long sojourn 
afforded her daily opportunities of becoming thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the manners and customs of the Tartar inha- 
bitants of the neighbourhood. These ‘ Notes,” the lady 
informs us in her introduction, were taken for the amuse- 
ment of a female friend in England, and committed to pa- 
per as the observations arose; from which it might be in- 
ferred that they are distinct and desultory: this, however, 
is not the case; a judicious and pleasing connexion is at- 
tended to. The language is agreeable and unstudied; but 
yet extremely perspicuous and elegant. The dress, court- 
ships, marriages, domestic habits, and funeral rites, of the 
Tartars, together with an account of the various supersti- 
tions, and a variety of other traits peculiar to their character, 
are well described, and render the work well worthy the 
attention of the general reader. 


THE LUCKLESS DRAVE. A Poem, with Notes. 2s. 


A number of boats joined in one common interest between 
the fishermen and the townspeople, the former finding boats 
and nets, the latter, money to pay the hands and defray the 
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first expences of the united venture in the herring fishery, 
is called, in Scotland, the Drave. The poem is well penned, 
and displays considerable originality both in the style and 
ideas. It is illustrated with a variety of historical and other 
notes. The Luckless Drave was the one destroyed in a me- 
morable storm in the reign of James I. of England, and 
Sixth of Scotland, which made more than two hundred wo- 
men widows, and many a father and mother childless. The 
description of these heart-rending woes affords the author, 
(who, however, is unknown), an opportunity of shewing his 
powers in some very fine passages. The melancholy event 
was ascribed by the Covenanters to the nets being cast on 
the Sabbath; the Almighty thus avenging the affront to his 
commandment of keeping that day holy. Others imputed it 
to witchcraft. Some persons, principally women, were accused 
of using spells and incantations; they protested their inno- 
cence; but on being cruelly tortured, they confessed their 
guilt, as, indeed, they would probably have done let them have 
been ccused of any crime that their prosecutors chose to lay to 
their charge, in order to obtain a respite from their sufferings, 
and were consequently condemned to the stake. The prin- 
cipal in this tragedy of superstition was Agnes Simpson, a 
celebrated midwife. This hapless woman appears to have 
had more learning and medical skill than generally fell to 
the lot of females in her humble class, especially in those 
days. Her benevolent disposition led her often to exert 
these talents gratuitously for the benefit of the poor neigh- 
bours, and many were the cures she performed and pains 
she alleviated, yet these ingrates appeared against her, and 
ascribed her success to Satanic power, alleging that she was 
familiar with the devil, whom she met and banquetted with 
at divers times and places. It is not a little remarkable, 
as displaying the features of those times, that his Majesty 
sat in person to hear the absurd, and, in many instances, 
disgusting evidence produced against the victims. 


ENCHORIDION; or, A Hanp Fok THE ONE-HanpDeD. By 
Georce Wess De Renzy, Captain H, P. of the 82d Re- 
giment. 8vo. London. 1821. 











Captain De Renzy having lost his right arm in the memo- 
rable battle of Vittoria, instead of sitting down and con- 
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which will be published in the month of September. 
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tenting himself with repining at the calamity, which, it must 
be allowed, is a most severe one, has, with Praise-worthy 
perseverance and admirable ingenuity, devoted no inconsj- 
derable portion of his time in contriving, and then bringing 
to perfection, a set of instruments, which enables the pos- 
sessor to dispense with the attentions of a friend, or the 
attendance of a servant, at the toilet or table, to mend his 
own pens, play a hand of cards, and to enjoy all the re. 
finements of social life with ease and independence. This 
little volume is intended to explain and simplify the instru. 
ments invented, and we recommend them both as highly 
worthy the attention of any gentleman who has met witha 
similar misfortune to that of the gallant captain. 











FIDELIA; or, THE PREVALENCE oF FASHION. 12mo, pp. 
173. London. 


This is a novel of the old school, in which the fatal con- 
sequences resulting from gaming and duelling are pour- 
trayed with much force. The author, who appears to have 
mixed in the world of fashion, sensible of the errors into 
which persons of rank are too apt to fall, gives them, in her 
story of Fidelia, a very salutary warning, and the whole of 
the work may be distinguished as abounding with delicate 
sentiment and excellent morality. 


THE PRIVATEER; a Tale 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 431. London. 


The Privateer possesses much interest; the language is 
elegant, and the author evinces considerable talents in the 
characters he has drawn. We feel no hesitation in re- 
commending its perusal to our friends, either male or fe 


male. 
JUST. PUBLISHED. 


THe Lorp or THE Desart; Sketches of Scenery, Foreign 
and Domestic; Odes and other Poems, By David Cary, Esq, 
12mo. pp. 225, London. 

THe Fate or ADELAIDE, and other Swiss Romantic Poems. 
By Letitia Elizabeth. 12mo. pp. 254. London. 


Mrs. Sidney Stanhope, author of “Mont Brazil Abbey,” 
“‘The Bandit’s Bride,” &c. &c. has in the press an Histo- 
rical Romance, in 4 vols. called “The Festival of Mora,” 
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HER LATE MAJESTY, QUEEN CAROLINE. 


Ir illustrious birth, or splendid connexions, could in them- 
selves confer happiness, then had the late Queen been the 
most blest of mortals; but, alas! many years’ experience 
had taught her how little the world’s honors could tend to 
alleviate the sorrows of a wounded heart. The family of 
Brunswick, of the re-united branches of which her Majesty 
was the immediate descendant, possesses such claims to an- 
tiquity and importance, that it has engaged a more than 
ordinary share of the attention of genealogists and historians, 
but we shall content ourselves with observing, that the fa- 
mily of Brunswick is one of the most distinguished houses 
in Germany. Her late Majesty was the nicce of our be- 
loved Sovereign, George III. and was born onthe 17th of 
May, 1768, at Brunswick; she was remarkable in early 
youth for vivacity and an heroic spirit, qualities which, in 
her father’s Court, which was one of the gayest and most 
polished in Germany, rendered her particularly pleasing and 
made her generally admired. ‘ 

On the 8th of April, 1795, the solemnity of marriage was 
performed at the Chapel Royal, St. James’s, between his 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, and the Princess Ca- 
roline of Brunswick, to the delight of the nation, who en- 
tertained great hopes of their happiness,—alas! these hopes 
were soon blighted for ever! On the 7th of January following, 
to the unbounded joy of their Majesties and the people, the 
late amiable and much-regretted Princess Charlotte was born. 
A separation soon after took place, which proved to be a 
final one. 

We will here abstain from entering into any remarks on 
the late investigations, trials, &c. enough having been already 
laid before the public; and regarding all parties and factions 
with a jealous eye, and feeling how little any words can 
now serve her who sleeps for ever in the dust, we wish to 
consign to oblivion every circumstance that may keep alive 
animosity or feed dissention, ‘The frame of her Majesty, 
though naturally healthy and bidding fair for a length of 
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days, was yet but feminine, and unable to bear the frequent 
calls on it for exertion, and the struggles of heartfelt grief, 
suppressed from outward show by a lofty spirit. 

The expression “ they have destroyed me at last,”’ used by 
her Majesty at one period of her illness, has been variously, 
and, in some cases, reprehensibly, interpreted as to its 
meaning ; she herself, however, spoke as to the insulting 
blow she had mentally received, for soon after, laying her 
hand on her heart, she said, ‘‘ The physicians know not the 
nature of my malady; it is here.” Another time she said, 
‘‘T am not, nor ever was, an ambitious woman. I could be 
content with the circle of a few friends, instead of the splen- 
did retinue attendant on a crown; neither do I wish to give 
disturbance to the king, but my honor as a woman and 
my rights as a Queen forbid me to be passive on this oc- 
casion.” 

On the morning of the Coronation the Queen arose at a 
very early hour, and left Brandenburgh-house when the at- 
mosphere was very moist, and in a dress much thinner than 
any one she had latterly accustomed herself to wear, and which 
was no doubt very prejudicial. ‘The repulse her Majesty met 
with at the Hall and the Abbey, though anticipated by her 
attendants, was unlooked for by herself, for she persisted 
in disbelieving the fact till it actually occurred, From that 
time a great change took place in her, which was observed 
by affectionate friends; her cheerfulness was gone, or was 
at best only assumed, and her heath visibly suffered; but 
she refused medical assistance, and only took some mag- 
nesia, an article very innocent in itself, but improper in 
her Majesty’s complaint at that time—a tendency to an 
obstruction in the bowels. Her Majesty had an attack 
nearly similar to the one that has now proved fatal, on 
hearing of the decease of her beloved daughter, convulsive 
grief overpowering her frame. 

Previous to repairing to Drury-lane theatre, on the 30th 
of July, she complained of sickness at the stomach; but her 
wish not to disappoint an expecting audience, determined her 
to withstand the solicitations of her faithful attendants, and 
to honor them with her presence. The motion of the car- 
riage much incommoded her Majesty, and she returned home 
serivusly ill, 
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Her physicians lamented they were not called in sooner - 
yet they were sanguine in their hopes of recovery ; her Majesty 
had, however, no such expectations, and began to prepare, 
with the utmost calmness and Christian fortitude, for the aw- 
ful event, asserting her innocence, and freely forgiving her 
persecutors and slanderers. 

She said to Mariette Brune, “Tell your sister Demont. 
that she has done me great injury; but bear to her my par- 
don; yes, tell her, on my death-bed I forgive her!” 

Her Majesty made a will, in which she bequeathed all her 
property vested to her under the provision of the will of the 
Duchess of Brunswick, her late royal mother, to William Aus- 
tin. Cambridge-house (provided Government pays the purchase- 
money) and its furniture is also to be sold for the benefit of ber 
protagé. Her portraits are given with some other remem- 
brances amongst her chief attendants, and the gentlemen of 
the robe, who were her Majesty’s professional advisers. Her 
wardrobe, here and in Italy, is bequeathed to Mariette Brune ; 
her state carriage to Dr. Lushington; and the others to Hiero- 
nymus, her steward, and the table-linen that has been in use. 

Her remains were ordered to be buried at Brunswick, with 
father and brother, and to leave England in three days alter 
her decease, if possible; and on the plate of her coffin, to be 
inscribed, ‘‘ Here lies Caroline of Brunswick, the injured 
Queen of England.” 

Dr. Lushington and Mr. Wilde are the executors of the will. 

Her Majesty’s Italian property is not mentioned in the 
wk!, that having been previously settled by an irrevocable 
deed. A box, containing her Majesty’s diamonds, was di- 
rected to be forwarded immediately to the city on her de- 
cease, directed to a merchant, to whom she acknowledged a 
debt of between three and four thousand pounds. 

When asked by her executors respecting her papers, and 
the necessity there possibly existed of sending over a cou- 
rier for those left in Italy, she replied, she had none there 
that she feared to have published to the whole world; she 
added, that she had indulged herself for two or three hours 
every morning with penning down the incidents of the pre- 
ceding day, in which she had, for mere amusement, made 
remarks on the foibles or peculiarities of various persons 
as they appeared to her; but as the publishing of them 
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might give pain to several worthy characters, she committed 
them with her own hands to the flames to the great regret 
of those who beheld the conflagration. 

The day previous to her Majesty’s decease, she desired 
to be attired in a favorite dress, and sat up some time, 
Some of the physicians finding her so situated, began to re- 
proach her attendants, for yielding to a whim that might 
hasten the dreaded event. 

“You must not blame them, my dear doctors,” said she, 
with a smile; “‘ they only obeyed the orders of a Queen; and 
since I must die, what signifies whether mortality comes a 
few hours sooner or later.” 

She then reverted to the subject nearest her heart—her 
degradation. 

She was then reminded how dear she was to the people 
of England, and that public opinion had triumphed over the 
Bill of Pains and Penalties. 

She replicd, she was aware of what she owed te the good 
people of England; but had they made her a Queen? No; 
she had, indeed, the empty title, but without any of the 
glories or privileges of that station. 

She gave as a reason for the desire to be buried at 
Brunswick, the small hopes she entertained of being per- 
mitted to share the tomb of her beloved child. She observed 
that the Latin inscription on the front of the Mausoleum of 
her ancestors was, indeed, truly to be applied to her, the 
lineal descendant of Henry the Lion:— 


“Here envy, persecutions, and complaining, cease.” 


Her physicians then entreated her not to fatigue herself 
with discoursing so much. 

“Do not deprive me,” said she, “ of the last consolation.” 

Her Majesty passed a sleepless and restless night. ‘I die,” 
said she, “ without regret, but not without pain.” And her 
sufferings, though borne without a murmur, were judged by 
her physicians to be very acute. 

The next morning thuse around her, from appearances, 
indulged hopes of her recovery; but the Queen, who listened 
to them, said, they must not deceive themselves, she was 
sure that day would be the closing scene. 

Her Majesty then earnestly recommended her soul to biz 
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who gave it, and declared, she placed the utmost confidence 
in a blessed eternity. 

About two in’ the day, she grew suddenly worse, and at 
four, it became visible, that her last hour was approaching ; 
the muscles became turgid, and the eyes fixed. At eight, 
she fell into a dose, from which she never awoke. She continued 
breathing, till twenty-five minutes past ten, with a strength 
of lungs which the physicians declared unequalled, and then 
departed with scarce a sigh to mark that the struggle was 
over, confirming her Majesty’s previous words, that she had 
endured many severe trials, but this would prove the last. 
The melancholy event took place on the night of the 7th of 
August, in the presence of Lady Anne Hamilton, Lord and 
Lady Hood, Alderman Wood, his son, the Rev. Mr, Wood, 
and some other members of that family, the physicians, and 
a few other persons. 

When the decease of the Queen was announced, the grief 
of the domestics bore testimony of the value they had for 
their departed mistress, and their feelings were sympathised 
in by the vast numbers waiting at the lodge.gate for in- 
telligence. 

Her Majesty’s remains were by her own desire placed in 
a eedar shell, lined with white quilted satin, and a pillow 
and mattrass of the same. The body was not opened, but 
wrapped in a cere-cloth, and covered with a morning-dress 
and a plain night-cap on the head, in the way the Queen 
had pointed out. The second coffin was lead, and the outer 
one of purple velvet, and the ornaments silver richly gilt, 
Messrs. Bailey and Saunders were appointed by Government 
to conduct the funeral; and a squadron was ordered by 
Lord Liverpool, to whom her Majesty’s will was communi- 
cated, to convey the body from Harwich to Caxhaven. 

The theatres were ordered to be closed on the night sub- 
sequent to the demise of her Majesty, and on that of the 
day of her removal. The greatestyrespect was paid by the 
owners of shops, and of many private houses, the shutters 
being nearly closed: this was done with very few exceptions, 

The remains of this illustrious, but most unfortunate, fe- 
male was removed from Brandenburgh-house, as early as 
Tuesday, the 14th of August, notwithstanding the intreaties of 
Lady Hood, expressed in her letters to Lord Liverpool, against 
VOL, XIV.—S. 1. P 
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such indecorous haste. His lordship, in reply, writes, he 
was only obeying the king’s commands, and, indeed, those 
of her late Majesty. Lady Hood remarked, at this point of 
the correspondence, that this was the first instance in which 
her royal mistress had met with such prompt obedience to 
her commands, and did justice to that part of the Queen’s 
conduct that had fallen under her ladyship’s observation, 
She also expressed her fears of bloodshed, if the unnecessary 
measure was persisted in, of having a guard of honor, or 
military escort, to the funeral. These apprehensions were 
fatally verified, owing to a peremptory refusal to comply 
with the wishes of the people, to convey the remains of 
their beloved Queen through the City. A skirmish ensued; 
the Horse-guards fired, and two lives were lost, and several 
persons severely wounded. The populace ultimately carried 
the day, by raising barriers across the roads marked out for 
the progress of the procession, and turning it per force into 
the desired track, after a delay of several hours. Her Ma- 
jesty’s remains were attended through the City by the Lord 
Mayor and Alderman Waithman to the boundaries at White- 
chapel, where the funcral train was left to proceed on its 
melancholy journey. 

The procession reached Romford at half-past seven o’clock. 
It was composed of seventeen carriages, including the mourn- 
ing coaches, At eleven o’clock orders were given to a party 
of the 4th Light Dragoons to be in readiness to escort the 
body to Chelmsford, and they who took charge of the corpse 
on its arrival at Romford lined the road, and the cavalcade 
(unaccompanied by some part of her Majesty’s suite, who 
remained at Romford,) moved on towards Chelmsford. The 
procession did not reach Chelmsford till half-past four on 
Wednesday morning. The church had been lighted as soon 
as it became dark. Two large brass chandeliers dissipated the 
gloom of the body of the church. The pulpit was hung with 
rich black velvet, having emblazoned on the front of it the 
royal arms, and those of the house of Brunswick, on separate 
shields. The chancel was similarly hung with black; on either 
side were there similar, though smaller, escutcheons; in the 
intervals between which were handsome embossed silver 
escutcheons. The escort of troops which accompanied the 
hody, was relieved by the 4th Light Dragoons on reaching 
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this town. The procession slowly drew up through the town, 
and halted at the great entrance of the church-yard, where it 
was received by the rector, the Rev. Mr. Ward, and his cu- 
rate. The coffin was slowly removed by the numerous at- 
tendants from the bier to the chancel; and on its entrance a 
solemn dirge was performed on the organ, and the body was 
deposited at the foot of the altar. About a quarter past 
twelve, the body of Her Majesty left Chelmsford for its 
final destination; on its arrival at Colchester, it was removed 
to St. Peter’s church, between eight and nine o’clock, and the 
carriages were placed in the Three Cups Inn-yard, and the 
Market-place.—Here a scene of altercation ensued between 
the executors and Sir George Nayler, who officially directed 
all matters of ceremony. The former at midnight ordered a 
person to mount the coffin, and screw upon it a plate inscribed 
as directed in one of Her Majesty’s codocils to her will. 
This on being discovered was strongly remonstrated against, 
and the plate was finally removed after a protest had been 
entered into by the executors. Soon after day-break, the 
procession moved on for Harwich, where it arrived about 
eleven o’clock. It moved slowly down Windmill-hill, and 
through the town to the water’s-edge. The procession was 
met outside the town by Major Marston at the head of 
four companies of the 86th regiment, which fell into the pro- 
cession immediately after the advanced guard of dragoons, 
and the Mayor on a white charger. The troops instantly 
reversed their arms and the band commenced the Dead March 
in Saul.—The latter, on reaching the water’s-edge, halted, the 
troops divided, and lined both sides of the jetty, from the 
Esplanade down to the sea. The band retreated through the 
files of soldiery and headed the procession, the most pro-_ 
minent features of which was the royal hearse. The coffin 
was taken out by the proper attendants, under the super- 
intendance of Mr. Bailey. The Rev. Mr. Winckfield, the 
rector, and another reverend gentleman, in full clerical habits, 
proceeded through the files of soldiery to the edge of the sea. 
The corners of the Esplanade were occupied by the exe- 
cutors, &c. and Sir G. Nayler, bearing the crown of the 
Queen of England on a black velvet cushion, immediately 
followed the musical cortege, and afterwards ten bearers 
carrying the superb coffin in which Her Majesty’s remains 
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were enclosed. ‘This is so very massive and weighty, that the 
assistants tore off part of the velvet covering off the bottom, in 
lifting it in and out of the hearse.—Nothing could exceed the 
melancholy magnificence of the scene as the funeral group began 
to move.—The first minute-gun was fired from Landguard- 
fort; the mournful march again rose as the signal was given 
to lower the flags on the station, the dragoons lowered their 
standard, and the trumpets were heard in the distance, 
The coffin reached the extremity of the platform about a 
quarter after twelve o’clock, and and was lowered into the 
chief galley of the Glasgow frigate, under the superintendance 
of Col. Gosset (by a crane erected for goods); the exe- 
eutors and attendants immediately followed.—The sailors, ha- 
bited in white shirts and trowsers, with black neckcloths, 
rose in their places, and with their faces turned to the collin 
on which the crown was laid by Sir G. Naylor and two 
attendants, were towed by an eight-oared man-of-war’s barge 
a-head throusi the surge, accompanied by seven other boats 
of the squadron, which appeared in the road ready to receive 
the royal remains.—The naval officers, in their respective 
barges, appeared in full uniform.—The Glasgow, drawing too 
much water, remained in the deep sea beyond the promontory 
formed by Landguard-fort. Her boat’s crew was neatly dressed 
in the Highland costume, in plaid trowsers, white shirts, and 
tartan bonnets. As soon as the coflin was put on board 
the Pioneer, she hoisted the royal flag; her sails were spread 
to the gale and in ashort time, she was along-side the Glasgow. 
The water was covered with boats, and several respectable 
persons were admitted on board the Glasgow to see the body 
Jay in state; we must here remark that propriety and respect 
have been most pleasingly attended to in this instance, the 
cabin, hung with black, the royal arms and escutcheons, the 
wax lights in silver candlesticks six feet high, the canopy, 
and the raised plateau on which the coffin is placed, making 
an impressively solemn appearance. Mr. Austin went on board 
the Glasgow with Mr. Bailey and Sir George Nayler. The 
attendants on the remains of their beloved mistress followed 
in another frigate with the executors and their ladies. Mr. 
Hobbouse returned to town, and Mr. Brougham proceeded to 
Durbam. 
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EPITOME OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 
| FOR AUGUST, 1821. 


His Majesty in his aquatic progress to Ireland visited the 
Marquis of Anglesea at Plasnewydd, where extensive prepa- 
rations had long been carrying on in expectation of that 
high honor. After a few days sojourn, the King returned 
to the royal yacht, accompanied by the Marquis of London- 
derry, who remains constantly with him. When Mr. Dykes 
the messenger arrived with the dispatches announcing the 
demise of Her Majesty, he immediately repaired to the yacht. 
Lord Londonderry happened to be on the deck, and Mr. 
Dykes handed to him the red-morocco box containing the 
papers, at the same time whispered some intelligence to him. 
His lordship hastened down to the King, who was seated 
in the cabin, to disclose the important event. His Majesty 
afterwards abstained from appearing on deck, and took his 
meals alone. The next morning the ensignin His Majesty's 
yacht, as well as all the colors at the pier-head, and in all 
the ships in the harbour, were hoisted only half-mast high; 
but no minute-guns were fired, according to the usual etiquette 
on such melancholy occasions. His Majesty ordered mourn- 
ing, and the attendance of the musical band was dispensed 
with. 

The King expressed himself much flattered by the attend- 
ance of the private yachts, which have voluntarily followed 
the royal squadron, and honored tkgin with a message to 
that effect, adding, that he would be happy to see them in 
Dublin-bay in about ten days’ time, but did not expect their 
continuance at present. 

Such was the influx of company both on land and water 
at Holyhead, that it became almost difficult to procure the 
necessary provisions, even at an enormous price. Eggs were 
sixpence a piece. Seven sheep were killed one morning, and 
sailors were standing by to bear away portions of them to 
the different vessels, so that none of the inhabitants could 
possibly procure a joint for their families. A cart-load of ice 
Was sent to the King’s yacht by the Marquis of Anglesea. 
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The weather being adverse, and the royal squadron stjjj 
continuing wind-bound,. His Majesty signified his pleasure of 
embarking on board the Lightning steam-packet, which he 
did on Sunday, the 12th instant, accompanied by the Marquis 
of Londonderry, and his numerous suite. His Majesty was 
much pleased with the facility this mode afforded and the 
excellence of the accommodation, and condescended to change 
the name of the packet to that of the Royal George the Fourth, 
which appellation it now bears. The King, in conformity with 
his wish of a private landing, was put on shore at Howth, 
Sir Benjamin Bloomfield, to whom the intelligence was soon 
conveyed, came for His Majesty with the utmost dispatch, and 
their Sovereign was in the castle before the good people of 
Dublin, who had been looking out for the royal squadron, 
and little expecting him in a steam-packet, was aware of the 
circumstance of his landing; but once known, the news spread 
like wild-fire, and was received with enthusiastic delight by 
his expectant subjects. The Earis Talbot, Ormond, and 
Roden, are spoken of in the higher circles as the three supple- 
mental knights of St. Patrick, at the ensuing installation of 
that illustrious order. 

We have to announce the truly melaygcholy intelligence of 
the loss of the Earl Moira packet, from Liverpool to Dablin, 
about twenty miles from the former port, on Wednesday, the 
Sth of August, with upwards of a hundred passengers on 
boards, but the number is not correctly known; thirty-nine 
persons only survive; she ran on a sand-bank, and went to 
pieces immediately. Gross misconduct is imputed to the 
captain and crew, consisting of six men, who are amongst 
the sufferers. We mugt remark the weather was very tem- 
pestuous, blowing a strong gale, and the Cheshire coast is 
esteemed a very dangerous one. We will not harrow up 
the feelings of our readers by a minute detail of this tragic 
catastrophe, a few instances will suffice:—A female, appa- 
rently about thirty, was observed with her children, one an 
infant and the other about two years of age, buffetting the 
waves with them in her arms; a tremendous sea at length 
struck her, and for a minute or more buried the hapless 
babes. The wind then lulled for a short space and the waves 








.had a temporary calm. The agonized mother gazed on herg 


treasures, they were both dead; she shricked in wild despair ; 
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another wave rushed over her, and she sank with her chil- 
dren clasped to her bosom. An intcresting young couple, who 
had been united but a fortnight, (the bride, an Englishwoman, 
was accompanying her husband to his native land), met 
death clasped in one fond and last embrace. One of the 
survivors relates that there was a great number of women 
and children in the rigging. He beheld them struggling with 
appalling difficulties. A female clung for several minutes by 
a rope which was extended to her; but she was two feeble 
to keep her hold; it slipped from her hand, and she sunk im- 
mediately. 

The Hoylake life-boat came to their assistance between 
seven and eight in the evening: the dreadful accident oc- 
curred about six; and such was the eagerness for preservation, 
that about thirty dropped into her, when the crew, whose 
exertions were most praiseworthy on this occasion, was 
obliged to put off.—Another boat arrived from Liverpool at 
eight o’clock, and brought eight men ashore, but before the 
third boat arrived, the mast had fallen, and the deck was 
torn up by the sea, so that numbers perished, but it brought 
away twelve persons, including a lady. Many of the persons 
on board were highly respectable, and some on their way 
to meet His Majesty in Ireland, carrying with them consi- 
derable property, while others were in humble life; many 
of the survivors amongst the latter have lost their all; but 
we have no doubt, that the liberality of the public will sug- 
gest to them the propriety of a subscription for their relief. 
The exact number of those that perished has not been ascer- 
tained. We trust that this awful event will be a warning 
to those entrusted with such important concerns against in- 
ebriety, to which all the survivors unite in attributing the 
fatal event. 

Bonaparte.—The Camel sloop of war arrived from St. Helena 
just in time to salute His Majesty om embarking. It had 
on board Count and Countess Bertrand and family, Count 
Montholon, and the other faithful followers of Napoleon’s exile. 
They are now in London, waiting the orders of our Govern- 
ment as to their future destination. Such is the strength 
of attachment Madame Bertrand bears to the memory of the 
_Ex-emperor, that she bas brought over with her a couple 
of pots filled with the mould dug out of his grave, in each 
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of which she planted with her own hand slips of the willows 
that wave over it; they took root, and are now fine healthy 
little trees; she intends to transplant them into a more ca- 
pacious soil, when she arrives at a fixed residence. A part 
of the 58th regiment came over in the same ship of war, 

The Ex-queen of Naples, when she heard of the death of 
her brother Napoleon, shut herself up a whole day in fasting 
and solitude, and on the next had a solemn service performed 
to his memory in her chapel at the chateau of Frolisdorf; 
a coffin was placed in the middle aisle, on which was a plate 
bearing his name, and a hat and sword which once belonged 
to him. 

The discovery ships under the command of Captain Parry, 
left the Orkney Islands on the 30th of May, and fell in with 
the ice by a violent gale on the 13th of June, about sixty-two 
miles from Resolution Island, and were made fast to an 
iceberg; after six several attempts to extricate themselves 
by sailing in and out, they regained a clear track, when 
the transport left them. The crew were in perfect health 
and good spirits; they had seventcen live oxen on board, be- 
sides other animals, but were rather short of provender for 
the cattle. 

Leeds.—A new line of road is made from this town te 
Doncaster, by which several steep hills are avoided, and 
four miles in distance saved to the traveller. 

Theatric Maniac. A few day’s since, a young man of the 
most wretched appearance, with no other covering than a linen 
jacket and trowsers, was bronght before Alderman Venables, 
the sitting magistrate at Guildhall, charged with disorderly 
conduct and breaking the windows of a respectable baker in 
Fleet-street. A watchman deposed that, on returning from 
crying the hour, he found the prisoner seated in his box, 
from which he ejected him with some difficulty: on this, he 
said, “ Since you will trouble me, I will put you to some 
trouble too!” and immediate flung a roll of papers he had 
in his hand through Mr. Kimpton’s window. ‘The papers, on 
being handed to the magistrate, were found to be copious 
quotations from Tasso, Shakspeare, and Lord Byron, and 
some others, which the prisoner declared to be his own ori- 
ginal productions. He had first refused to give. any account 
of himself, but on being pressed to comply by the worthy 
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Alderman, he said, he was a native of Ireland, and belonged 
to respectable parents, whom he had left for dramatic pur- 
suits. He procured an engagement at the Newry theatre, 
but while performing in the character of Bertram, as he 
exclaimed, *‘ Draw your swords, ye valiant knights!” four 
such squallid wretches stood before him, that seized with 
disgust, he quitted the theatre, and came to London. 

On the Magistrate expressing a wish to serve him, but, 
as he owned, at a loss how to do it, the young man, with tears 
in his eyes, besought him to obtain him admittance into some 
theatrical concern, if it were only to sweep the stage. The 
worthy Alderman assured him that he had no interest that 
way, and ordered him to be remanded for the present, in 
the hope to find some friend to acknowledge and _ protect 
one who did not seem proper to be trusted with his own 
guidance. 

A grand musical festival took place in Westminster Abbey, 
on the ‘Tuesday subsequent to the coronation; Madame Cam- 
porese and Mrs. Salmon, were the principal vocal performers; 
the tickets were one guinea each, It is supposed three thou- 
sand persons were present, amongst whom were several fo- 
reigners of distinction; the produce was given to the Governors 
of the Westminster General Infirmary, towards rebuilding 
the same. Madame.Catalani gave a concert at the Argyle 
Rooms for the same benevolent purpose, which was nume- 
rously attended. 

Itis a singular coincidence, that Captain Doyle of the Glas- 
gow, who is appointed to the mournful service of conveying 
Her Majesty’s remains to Stadt, was the officer, who on the 
28th of March, 1795, handed the then Princess of Brunswick 
the hand-rope to assist Her Highness up the side of the ship 
Jupiter, of which he was at that time an officer, when. she 
embarked at that port to be married to his present Majesty, 








The lamented demise of her late Majesty and the events 
connected with it, must plead our excuse for delaying, till 
next month, the account of the ceremonies, &c. of the Co- 
ronation, 
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THE DRAMA. 


DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 





Mr. Kean has played some of his most favorite characters 
to well-filled houses. His Othelle, which is allowed to be 
his masterpiece, as well as the most finished performance 
on the stage, attracted a crowded audience, who testified 
their approbation with enthusiasm and long-continued plaudits, 

Coronation. A fac-simile, extending as far as the limits 
of the stage will permit, of this splendid ceremony, has been 
got up with magnificent effect at this theatre. We must be- 
stow the palm of victory to Mr, Elliston over the other rival 
proprietors, in displaying this grand and imposing spectacle, 
which is given with minute exactness, and the costume of 
every class in the procession has been copied with great 
fidelity. The spectacle commences with an excellent view 
of the centre Pavillion; the platform is in the front of the 
stage, and behind it appear the soldiers and groupes of pco- 
ple, and a part of Westminster Abbey. The procession along 
the platform was very fine, but rather too long; however, 
the enlivening airs that were played, and the variety of the 
dresses, &c. prevented any thing like expressions of tedium. 
‘The next scene represented the interior of the Abbey, where 
Mr. Elliston personated the monarch with great dignity. The 
last scene is the banquet; this is splendid beyond descrip- 
tion in every point of view, and is the most superb repre- 
sentation ever exhibited on the boards of a theatre, The 
Champion, attended by the Lord High Constable, and the 
Lord High Steward, and preceded by Heralds, passes along 
a platform raised in the centre of the pit to the stage, when 
the ceremony of the challenge was gone through, forming 
the most pleasing part of the whole exhibition. It concludes 
with the national air of God save the King. 








COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE 


Closed, after a most successful season, on the 7th of last 
month. Mr. Fawcett took his leave in a Farewell Address 
to the audience till the 27th of September. Much as we 
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admire this worthy gentleman, we feel it a duty to give 
our opinion on the occasion. Why were the public to be 
reminded of the liberality of the concern in catering for their 
amusement with so much ostentation? Have they not shewed 
their sense of it by overflowing houses? and have not th 
proprietors a right to use their utmost endeavors to pleas 
their auditors, and abide by their decision? Yet we allow 
the truth of what he asserted, that the greatest attention has 
been paid to every department of the drama, and encou- 
ragement held out to modern authors, three new tragcdics 
having been produced through the season with success. Mr. 
Fawcett remarked, that Henry LV. with the additional scenes 
of the Coronation, had brought the theatre full houses for 
twenty-seven successive nights. We are not surprised at 
this when we consider its merit. The mode in which the 
Champion managed his horse was admirable; and the whole 
had a grand effect, though on a more limited scale than 
that of Drury. It was also produced at a most auspicious 
season. Long may it be before a similar one is afforded by 
another regal ceremony of the Coronation. 





THE ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 

Tuts theatre re-opened on Thursday the 16th, after being 
closed two nights in respect to the removal of the remains 
of Her late Majesty, with a new melo-drama called the Miiler’s 
Maid, avowedly founded on the poem of that name, by the 
modest unassuming pupil of nature, Bloomficld. The songs 
interspersed throughout the piece, are selected from the works 
of the same poet, and very skilfully introduced. The music 
is composed by Jolley. 

The scenes are all laid in humble life; no bigh-born per- 
sonages are introduced or even hinted at, though there are 
two children of adoption, one the protegé of a miller, the other 
a foundling cherished by a soldier; yet it bears a peculiar 
interest; some of its parts are truly comic, but the sentimental 
and pathetic have the purity and shew all the feelings and 
sensibilities of the poor, in a true but most pleasing light. 
It was announced for representation to a gentcel and well- 
filled house without a dissenting voice. 
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THE HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


A new comedy from the pen of Mr. T. Dibdin has been 
produced with comple success. It is entitled, Rise and 
Fall. 

Sir Omnium Traffic (Mr. Williams) an adventurous spe- 
culator, arrives with his niece, Miss Traffic, (Mrs Tayleure) 
at his splendid villa in the country, aud is requested to pa- 
tronize the intended marriage of Rose, the gardener’s daugh.- 
ter, (Mrs. Chatterley) with Sensitive, (Mr. Jones) a well edu- 
cated young man, in reduced circumstances, but of worthy 
character. The Baronet and Miss Traffic treat this applica- 
tion with great hauteur. Immediately the news of a conti- 
nental falure involves them in ruin, and the urgent neces- 
sity of selling their estates. On the other hand, young Sen- 
sitive becomes the unexpected legatee of immense wealth, 
and which enables him to be the purchaser of Omnium’s 
domain, In spite, however, of every temptation to the con- 
trary, he remains faithful to Rose; and also promises to as- 
sist an eccentric literary wanderer (Terry) with a sum of 
money, to enable him to carry on a periodical work ; when, 
alas! a codicil to the will of his late benefactor (Young) is 
produced; and he, while perplexed with these unlooked-for 
barriers to his love and friendship, finds that he is not to marry 
for three years, nor lend any sum above five pounds. It is 
discovered that the testator is yet alive, having providentially 
escaped from shipwreck homeward-bound from the East-Indies. 
The failure of Sir Omnium’s turns out to be a fabrication of 
the agent, with an intention of weaning the Baronet from 
his thirst of hazardous speculations. Sensitive is, however, 
most nobly provided for, and marries the virtuous Rose. A 
number of truly whimsical incidents occur from the fall of 
one family and the rise of the other, all of which are ma- 
naged with considerable art. The actors did justice to the 
conception of the ingenious author. 


Miss Stephens has entered into a re-engagement at the 
Dublin Theatre, during the stay of our most gracious Sove- 
reign in that City. 
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THE 


MIRROR OF FASHION 


FOR SEPTEMBER, 1821. 
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MOURNING GRAND COSTUME, 


Petticoat robe of black crape over a white slip of gros 
de Naples; the petticoat trimmed at the border with white 
crape in festoons. The body of black satin, richly orna- 
mented with white crape, and a train of black satin. Tiara 
diadem of jet. Black chamois shoes and black gloves. Ne- 
gligée necklace and ear-rings of jet. 


FANCY MOURNING DISHABILLE,. 


Rounp dress of French grey bombazin, ornamented with 
black. Mary Queen of Scot’s cap, simply ornamented with 
black love riband. Over this dress a black silk searf-shawl 
is occasionally worn in graceful drapery. The slippers are 
of black reps silk, and black silk gloves. 

The above dresses were invented by Miss Pierpoint, inven- 
tress of the Corset &@ la Grecque, 12, Edward Street, Port- 
man Square. 


GENERAL MONTHLY STATEMENT OF FASHION. 


Our observations this month are confined to the solemn 
garb of sorrow and those probable changes, which, in the 
present abridged duration of Court-mourning, will undoubt- 
edly take place before our next number goes to press. 

Bombazin and Norwich crapes form the etiquette of “ out- 
ward show ;” but even before the ordered change, the aber- 
rations of taste display themselves, aud the varied appear- 
VOL, XIV.—s8, 1, @ 
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ance of grey with black ornaments, and white spencers over 
black skirts of poplin, have already met the eye. At the 
change of mourning, black spencers of satin, or gros de Na- 
ples, are expected to be very prevalent over white dresses; 
and plaid washing silks of black and grey, with black and 
white chintzes, clegantly ornamented with black fringe, are 
already in preparation. Wrapping dresses for home disha- 
bille, of black taffety, are even at present more prevalent 
than the warm crape or bombazin, and white love riband 
is mixed with black on walking bonnets. 

Fine straw and Leghorn bonnets are in more request than 
black bonnets; they are encircled round the crown by a 
wreath of black crape flowers, or a drooping plume of Cy- 
press black feathers. T’cathers are more worn this mourn- 
ing than we have ever before observed; but they are all 
drooping, and the cffect is very appropriate and impressive. 

The morning caps are of fine lawn, or white crape, 
chiefly in the Mary, Queen of Scot’s style, ornamented with 
black or white love riband, in a very simple manner, Tur- 
bans of black or white crape, with feathers, and enriched 
with black beads or jet brooches, with a few dress hats, 
turncd up in front, form the favorite head-dresses for the 
evening, 


THE PARISIAN TOILET. 


Paris was seldom known to be so full at this season of 
the ycar, as it is at present; the higher class of fashionists 
having strayed no farther than to their country seats ata 
very short distance, the marchande de modes, the plumasier, 

nd the jeweller, are still employed in the inventions of new 
f.shious, and encouragement gives a spur to genius, taste, 
and industry. 

We are cnabled, therefore, to collect from our corres 
s o.dents abroad what are the most prevailing modes in 
Paris, and our information mav be relicd on as authentic. 

Por the. promenade, square shawls of Barége cachemire, 
wit the ground of a lilac, or of a red-currant color, or a 
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cinnamon brown, are much in favor; they are striped with 
green and orange color. These shawls are extremely beau- 
tiful. 

Puffs of riband and tufts of flowers are placed at 
equal distances on hats ; some are trimmed at the edge with 
gauze in bias; and straw hats are much ornamented with 
plaits and cordons of straw. For the carriage, hats are 
transparent, of white gauze edged with a curtain blond, set 
on double, with a very full plume of marabout feathers. 
Bonnets of crape, with colored satin stripes, and bound with 
satin riband the color of the stripes, and a flower to match, 
are also very general. ‘The linings of these bonnets are of 
silk or satin, and are beautifully ornamented next the edge 
in colored embroidery. Chip bonnets, with full plumes of 
down feathers, mixed with lilies of the valley, are much ad- 
mired for the Thuilleries and other public walks; Leghorn 
hats are generally ornamented with full plumes of ostrich 
feathers highly curled. Straw hats, in the Spartan style, 
are trimmed with crape or gauze, and some of this shape 
are in gros de Naples, and checkered sarsnet. Leghorn hats 
for rural retirement, have no other ornament that a gauze 
veil, disposed in drapery. 

Chintzes are much worn in half-dress, with a sash of 
gauze riband, on which is painted several species of butter- 
flies. These dresses are made low in the neck, with a fall- 
ing cape, and a large half-handkerchicf covers the bust un- 
derneath: they have a full border of eight narrow flounces 
of colored muslin, to suit the colors of the chintz. Dresses 
of gros de Naples, of an Etruscan brown, trimmed in half 
circlets, in festoons of the same material, fastened by bows, 
and acheveux de frise next the hem. The gowns have nu- 
merous flounces very near to each other; but there is much 
variety in the style of trimming. Crescents, half coronets, 
stars, zig-zags, large plaits, small quillings, and cockle-shells. 
Several ladies have appeared in the public walks, in black 
crape dresses over black silk; they are trimmed with a dou- 
ble row of honeycomb, with a wide space between each 
row. The sleeves are very short, and the arms are covered 
by long, white gloves, or full sleeves in bias. The hat is 
of white, or colored gauze, with flowers and binding to suit, 
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or else a fine hat of figured cotton, in imitation of figured 
straw, with a square veil with olive tassels at the four cor- 
ners, with ostrich feathers of rose-color, light blue, or pon- 
ceau. A raspberry, or a gold-colored cachemire shawl, and 
a pearl necklace, with this dress are indispensable articles ; 
it is, however, permitted to those who cannot procure pearls 
to substitute beads of polished steel, 

Trimming of gowns in colored embroidery of flowers, fruit, 
and foliage, beautifully shaded after nature, and in bouquets 
of ripe strawberries, with their blossoms and their leaves, 
are highly and justly appreciated. 

White cambric dresses with two double muslin flounces, 
fluted, and in festoons, with two very narrow flounces next 
the hem, and a large triple cape trimmed with muslin to 
correspond, and a sash of Scotch plaid riband, forms a fa- 
vorite home dishabille. Barége silk dresses of the plaid 
kind are much worn in half dress; they are trimmed with 
puffings of the same, placed in festoons, each puff confined 
by a strap: a strait row of puffing runs over the festoon, 
confined in the same manner. White crape sleeves are worn 
with these dark dresses, with a fichu tucker falling over, 
of the same, edged with fine blond. 

The head-dresses, both for morning and evening, have va- 
ried but little since last month. Young ladies and young 
marricd women wear no other ornament this year on their 
heads than their own hair, fashionably arranged. 

The favorite articles in jewellery are pearls, polished steel, 
and beads of rose pastils: and the most prevailing colors, 
Emma (formerly called Caroline-rosée) lemon-color, celestial 
blue, pouceau, and rose-color. 
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THE 
APOLLONIAN WREATH. 


tT 


THE SCOTTISH HEIRESS. 


PPPOE? 


By T. B. G. 


CPP PP OP 


“ Open thy milk-white palisades of teeth, 
Thou little daughter of a learned sire! 

Say, wilt thou wed the Rev. James of Leith? 
Or Job Macleod? or Archibald Macbriar? 


“ Sir Donald Tubbs, with all his bristly train, 
Before Miss Meggy bows his knightly head; 
Say, shalla back so stiffly bend in vain, 
His pigs unheeded, and himself unwed ? 


“ Shall Doctor Jamie’s wide expanse of jaws 

Proclaim thee his with many a wild grimace? 

Or wilt thou wed the learned in the laws, 

With pole all white, with pouace and parchment face? 


“ Short as in height, and pale as still thon art, 
Yet since we lost thine uncle’s blooming heir, 
Full many a loon assumes a tender heart, 

And reverend youths to thee direct the prayer. 


* See, the round Deacon leaves tly virgin aunt, 
A fat, alas! and faithless Elder he ; 

E’en John Mackornick, minister of Grant, 
Offers, good man! his snuff-box first to thee. 


“ The brazen throat of Captain James Dunbar 
Thunders thy recent beauty to the sky ; 

And Sandy Cullock, from the isles afar, 
Sends loving glances from his northern eye. 
as 
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“ The little Dominee that sought thy hand, 
Dare seek no more; but humbly, lowly boos, 
As if the Queen of Sheba’s goodly land 
Gang’d to the kirk in fair Miss Meggy’s shoes. 


“ Whom wilt thou wed, pale nymph of many swains? 
To me, thy Jeanie, speak thy favorite’s name. 
Law dost thou favor? or the knight of grains? 
The Doctor's physic? or the Captain’s fame?” 


Thus spake young Jeanie, and her friend replied, 
“ For her whom many seek, how hard to choose! 
But I have chosen. Simple were the bride 

Who weds an Elder while a Captain woos. 


“ Ne’er for the Deacon will I vex my aunt; 
His fat round features could I love to see? 
Nor will I wed the minister of Grant, 

A snout so snuffy wins no love from me. 


“ And, Jeanie, Jeanie, Job Macleod’s as bad ; 
I saw the monkey snatch away his wig, 

And now, my goodness! what a pate he had, 
Round as a pot, and bristly as a pig. 


“ In vain to me the godly men shall pray; 
In vain the learned in the law shall plead ; 
I'll send Sir Donald and his pigs away, 

And leave the Doctor, if he likes, to bleed. 


“ Whom should I wed but Captain. James Dunbar? 
But him, where words are all so kind, so true? 

He says, my eyes are very like a star, 

And calls my lips sweet rosebuds bath’d in dew. 


“‘ How did I love to hear his manly voice, 

That thundering told love’s tenderest tale to me; 

‘ *Tis thine,’ he said, ‘ sweet maid, to make the choice ; 
I dic, dear Meggy, or I live for thee.’ 


“And could,I let adear young captain die, 
With hands so white and manners so genteel? 
Who says I’m brighter than an angel’s eye, 
And jumps in rapture when I dance a reel. 
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“He calls me fair, and elegantly low ; 

He hates a tall, thin lady, like a reed; 

My form, he owns, first made his feelings glow ; 
But "twas my sense that made him mine indeed. 





“ Whate’er I do, his words, his looks approve; 
Whate’er I say, is followed by his praise. 
Oh! what a heart has he for faithful love! 
And then what whiskers, and romantic ways! 


“‘ My Captain dear! what taste, what teeth, are thine! 
Thee will I follow, o’er the fields afar ; 

My uncle’s siller shall no more be mine, 

But make a major of my brave Dunbar. 


“ Yes, will I wed the dear enchanting man, 

And then to Glasgow will we proudly ride; 

The happiest pair, since Hymen’s laws began— 
A major he, and I major’s bride!” 


—_— + 


SONNET. 


: A Ae 


By. J. A. S. 


SLOP F 


He who in ease hath pass’d the live-long week, 

Or sought with eager steps gay pleasure’s bow’rs, 
Quaff’d the full bowl, or shar’d the social board, 

Nor felt a pain but what satiety e’er frames, 

Ne’er knows the thrill that swells the breast of him, 
Who spent with toil, and faint in ev'ry limb 

As on his pillow, with a grateful sigh, 

He gladly lays him down, and thus exclaims, 
‘‘To-morrow is the Sabbath-day, when I 

And all may rest.” What tongue that thrill shall speak ! 
Oh! day of bliss, more sweet than miser’s hoard! 
Pledge of th’ eternal Sabbath, and those hours 

When the freed soul shall join the bless’d abode 

Of former friends, its Saviour, and its God! 
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THE CAUTION, 


Mv Anna! Ict us live and love, 
Whilst live and love as yet we may, 
Thy fears let no vain fancies move, 
Nor heed what prattling age may say. 


When night has fled, the beaming day 
Shall from the sun its brightness borrow, 
But human life flits swift away, 

And when once spent has no to-morrow. 


The suow-drop shews its tender form, 
And sheds its fragrance in the blast ; 
It sinks, like life, before the storm, 
Its beauty’s o’cr, its day is past. 


Then, Anna, let us live and love, 
Whilst live and love as yet we may ; 
Thy fears let no vain fancies move, 
Nor heed what prattling age may say. 


ielcienitndeanmeneatell 
ee 


LINES, 
ON THE DEATH OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, 


No more shall throb thy anxious breast, 
Quench'd are the fires that glow’d within ; 
Pain cannot pierce, nor cares infest 
Thy chosen place of lasting rest, 
The covert thou art shelter’d in, 


Strange was thy lot, for such a fate 
Has seldom been a mortal’s doom ; 

Now soaring in imperial state, 

Greatest among the mighty great, 
Now owing to thy foes a tomb. 


The path that leads to sovereign sway 
Full many a daring chief has trod ; 
Of those who made the bold essay, 
Some have, like thee, climb’d all the way, 
And wielded long the tyrant’s rod; 
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But when their despot-day was done, 
When human hands their ruin wrought, 
Stript of the honors they had won, 
Their loss they liv’d not to bemoan, 
But in the grave their woes forgot. 


A harsher destiny was thine,— 
Condemn’d to brood o’er greatness lost, 

’Midst self-accusing thoughts to pine, 

While not hope’s feeblest ray could shine, 
To gild thy boundless wishes cross’d. 


Yet didst thou gain to feed thy pride 
One boon of fate, a deathless name! 
Ne’er may its meteor-light misguide 
Mortals to thee in soul allied, 
Through crimes like thine, in search of fame. 


—_———_——_ ~~ 


A LOVE SONG, 
IN THE OLD NAMBY-PAMBY STYLE. 


In a frolicsome humor, to mischief inclin’d, 

As one morning I walk’d down the grove, 

Dorinda came carelessly tripping behind, 

When, in sport, I made proffers of love. 

She heard with a smile, all the fine things I said, 
And I own it appear’d rather strange, 

When the forward coquette my false passion repaid, 
And my vows she received in exchange. 


While thus sporting with Cupid in foolish disguise, 
Ah! how little I thought of his dart; 

’Till at parting, a look from Dorinda’s bright eyes, 
Soon convinc’d me he’d shot through my heart! 
Till that day I was happy, my heart was my own, 

I was free o’er each beauty to range ; 

But the case is now alter’d, my liberty’s gone, 

And I’ve nothing, but scorn in exchance. 


On her seeming concern my fond hopes I relied, 
While my passion, with ardour I press’d ; 

But how great my chagrin, when the fair one replied, 
That, like me, she was only in jest. 
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Ja the light garb of ether blue array’d, 


In vain, I attempted her pity to move, 

She told me ’twas Cupid’s revenge, 

That I met my deserts, for thus sporting with love, 
And she hop’d I was pleas’d with my change. 


Se eee 
_—-——— 


VERSES, 


Oh! should hours of sorrow 
Ere be your lot; 

Should clouds gather o’er thee, 
Forget me not! 


Should the friends forsake thee 
Whom once you thougbt 

Would love you for ever, 
Forget me not! 


Should fate fix your dwelling 
In some lone spot, 

And anguish surround thee, 
Forget me not! 


Should love cease to gladden 
And gi'd thy lot, 
In the grief of that moment, 
Forget me not! » GENEVIEVE. 


ccctuenemdementeadatall 
SS 


HOPE, 


Tei. me, when distant foes for battle meet, 
When each in turn prepare for warlike feat, 
When the loud sound of cannons threat’ping roar, 
And bubbling flows the crimson tide of gore, 
Tell me, what nerves the dauntless soldier’s arm, 
And ’midst the raging battle makes him calm, 
Although around him lie the heaps of slain, 

And streams of blood his daring footsteps stain, 
What makes him see with steady eye the charge, 
Or bear the pond’rous weight of helm and targe? 
“Lis she, that fair, yet oft delusive, maid, 
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With radiant smiles, she leads the warrior on, 
And shews the battle’s joys when bravely won; 
Encourag’d by her smiles the soldier fights, 

And dreams of nonght but Hope’s inspir’d delights! 


Alas! too oft deceptive, yet so fair, 
The heart without her feels alone despair ; 
For she is still the brightest flow'r on earth, 
And kings and peasants feel alike her worth; 
Those dream of sceptres and of conquer’d foes, 
And these of plenty, peace, and mild repose— 
Or love’s desire’s may steal upon the swain, 
And teach his heart to breathe the impassioned strain, 
When absent from his dearer self, fair Hope 
Gives to the imagination trackless scope, 
And tells the constant truth of her, his fair, 
And the sweet joys that wait the married pair. 





But when we mark the deaths-bed’s awful scene, 
Ah! tell me what that look so calm can mean: 
Why bears the suff'rer all the pangs of pain? 
What checks the tear, or wakes the holy strain? 
It is because by hope he still is led, 
And the sweet seraph hovers round his bed; 
She points her finger to a God in Heav’n, 
And speaks of joys in store, of sius forgiv’n! i. 








-— -—----~-- 


FUTURITY. 
BY MISS MARY LEMAN REDE 
How dear the hope religion gives, 
How soothing to the deepest woe, 
‘lhat in another world there lives ify i 
The spirits whom we here forego. bier tT 


That when the thread of life is spun, 
We'll quit the scene of cold despair, 

And soar like eagles to the sun, 
And blend with every lov’d one there. 


NM A eile 


That the dull waste of earthly years, 
Long as they seem, are fleeting fast, 

And that for moments spent in tears, 

We'll have ETERNAL BLIss at last! 
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SOLUTION TO THE CHARADE IN OUR LAST. 
BY FARMER THRASHER. 











I've a notion, I guess, though my pate be but shallow, 

That when land’s deadly bad, we mun let un lie FALLow, 

Sure and sartin I’ve got sitch a FIELD down at whoam, 

And athwart and across it fox-hunters may roam, 

FALLOW-FIELD it mun bide, without wheat, rye, or grass on, 

Good for nought, like its name-sake, your dandified parson. 
George and Blue Bear, Gives ‘THRASHER. 

Aug. 14th, 1821. 








fMarriages. 


On the 9th Angust, at Millerstain, the seat of George Baillie, Esq. of Jer. 
viswood, Evan Baillie, Esq. Jun. of Dachfour, to Miss Charlotte Angusta 
Baillie Hamilton, second daughter of the late Arch Deacon Charles Baillie 
Hamilton, and the Rt. Hon. Lady C. B. Hamilton. On the 9th Aug. at St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, the Rt. Hon. Lord Charles Somerset, Governor 
and Commander of the forces at the Cape of Good Hope. to the Rt. Hon. 
Lady Mary Poulett. Aug. 8th, in Hampstead Church, Dr. Lushington, the 
distinguished Counsel of her late Majesiy, to Miss Carr. W. Wetton, Esq. of 
Paternoster-row, to Miss Mary Heath, of Worksop. 


Deaths. 


Mr. W. Robinson, eldest of Mr. John Robinson, of 5, Carey-street. At Clay 
Hill, Epsom, Miss Mary Pincock. At Grosvenor-street, the Dowager Vis 
countess of Ely. At the house of Joshua Watson, Esq. Clapton, John Wat- 
son, Esq, aged 65- The Dowager Countess of Mexborough. Mrs. Inchbald. 








NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The following are received—The communications of Miss. A. M. Porter,— 
of Mrs. G.—of L.—Gulielmus,—Alexa,—Legend, by M—x H—d—,—Lines, by 
W.N.—R. F.—Geo.—The last Adieu,—Stanzas, by D. C.—A Song, by C—,— 
Essay on Law, by ——,—On Stablility of Character,—The Robbers,—and Ca 
wood Priory. 

P. D. if he was serious in his request, will know that circumstances have 
now made any further allusion tu his favor improper. 

We are sorry to refuse “ A Correspondent,” but we cannot depart from 4 
general rule. 

From an unexpected press of matter this month, we have been obliged to 
omit several pleces which it was our intention to have inserted. We will, 
however, take the earliest opportunity of supplying the deficiency, and hope 
our friends will excuse the unavoidable delay. 

The Lines on St. Helena possess in point of poetry considerable merit; 
but in sentiment we are compelled to think otherwise. We regret the diss! 
milarity, for we are unwilling to lose any thing which we consider valuable. 

We should be glad of the continuation On Poetry, by R. B. 

We shall always be happy to hear from N, 

We must once more request our correspondents to pay the postage, or w* 
shall be under the disarreeable necessity of returning thei conmuannications 
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